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The Pattern of Texas Industry 








Counties that have manufacturing plants employing 250 or more people each are shown 
in white on the map of Texas. The numbers show how many such plants each county 
has. But the remainder of the state is far from an industrial wasteland; many smaller fac- 
tories are scattered from one end of Texas to the other. A special report beginning on 
page |2 of this issue tells where they are and why. 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


The Business Situation in Texas 


The index of business activity in Texas declined in 
March, after registering a sharp upward surge in Febru- 
ary. This decline, however, did not wipe out all of the 
gain in February, and it left the March level of the index 
at 139% of the 1947-49 base. The average of the first 
three months of 1954 was 138, compared to an average of 
136 for each of the last two quarters of 1953. The sharp 
increase in February was interpreted a month ago as an 
erratic movement, and the drop in March seems to sub- 
stantiate that interpretation. But the fact that the March 
decline left both the current level of the index and the 
level of the first quarter of 1954 above the average level 
of the last half of 1953 is a favorable turn of events. It 
would not have been unusual for the index to have lost 
all of the February gain and even to have dropped below 
the January low if the trend of business were continuing 
downward. The mildness of the decline in the March fig- 
ures after the strong showing for February constitutes a 
basis for a feeling of optimism. 

The chart of the composite index shows that the steep- 
est decline came in the middle of 1953 and that a consid- 
erable leveling off has occurred in recent months. The de- 
cline has been under way for more than 12 months, and 
the March index was 5% below the peak reached in Janu- 
ary 1953. The lowest level reached in 1953 was in August. 
The index for March was 3% below a year ago, and the 
first three months of 1954 were each lower than the cor- 
responding month of 1953. All of these relationships 
come from the fact that the major portion of the decline 
in Texas business came during the seven months follow- 
ing January 1953, and that for the past six months a 
rather stable pattern has developed. 

The table below shows the changes in the individual 
components of the index. It will be noted that four of the 


seven components increased, although these four ac- 
counted for only 24.4% of the total weight in the com- 
posite. The behavior of the individual components of the 
index of business has not been uniform, and the signifi- 
cance of some of these fluctuations will be discussed later. 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 —100) 











Mar Feb Percent 
Index Weight 1954 1954 change 
INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
(COMPOSITE) -_.... _. 100.0 1389* 142 — 2 
Total electric power consumption. 3.0 206 208 + 1 
Crude runs to stills 3.9 129* 128 + 1 
Crude petroleum production - is 8.1 129 117 + 10 
Urban building permits, adjusted for 
I II . BA 139* 181% + 6 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings . 10.0 90 96 — 6 
Industrial electric power consumption... 14.6 209 221 5 
Retail sales, adjusted for price changes..__ 51.0 128* 132* — 8 





*Preliminary. 


The pattern of the current recession in Texas business 
appears to differ somewhat from the United States. The 
gross national product for the United States, which repre- 
sents the value of all goods and services produced by the 
economy, reached a peak in the second quarter of 1953, 
while Texas business appears to have started the down- 
turn in the second quarter. The gross national product 
for the United States declined in the last two quarters of 
1953 and again for the first quarter of 1954. On the other 
hand, the index of Texas business registered the same 
level in the fourth quarter of 1953 as in the third quarter, 
and it rose in the first quarter of 1954, 


Texas Business Activity 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949 = 100 
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A somewhat more sensitive measure of business in the 
United States is provided by the index of industrial pro- 
duction compiled by the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. This index paralleled the gross na- 
tional product by reaching a peak in the second quarter 
of 1953 and declining since that period. 

The Bureau of Business Research uses the index of 
bank debits as a measure of total business activity to 
supplement the composite index, for the aggregate amount 
of checks cashed in the banks of the major cities of the 
state may be expected to fluctuate with the level of busi- 
ness volume. The average for the third quarter of 1953 
declined, but the fourth quarter of 1953 and the first 
quarter of 1954 both registered increases. This barom- 
eter shows that the recession in business has had very little 
effect on the volume of checks written, and gives a basis 
for concluding that the overall drop in business activity 
in the state has been relatively slight. 


Bank Debits in Texas 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949 » 100 
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A few optimistic analysts still hope that an upturn in 
business activity will occur this spring, but the disappoint- 
ing showing of March has discouraged most of them. An 
increasing number of predictions suggest that the turn 
will be postponed until fall. 

The seasonal fluctuations in business activity seem to 
cause some confusion, for it is often difficult to separate 
the regular seasonal pattern from the underlying cyclical 
change in activity. Many types of business activity in- 
crease seasonally in the spring, decline during the sum- 
mer, and then turn up in the fall. However, if statistical 
series are adjusted for seasonal variation, it is possible 
to isolate the purely cyclical fluctuations, which are ap- 
parently independent of the seasonal movement. In other 
words, the end of a downward movement is not more 
likely to come at a time of the year when the seasonal 
movement is upward than in a period of seasonal decline. 
All of the indexes compiled by the Bureau of Business 
Research are adjusted for seasonal variation and there- 
fore represent the nonseasonal fluctuations in business 
activity. This makes it possible to identify the underly- 
ing level of activity as soon as it occurs, without waiting 
for a period of seasonal upturn. 

Retail expenditures of Texas consumers have behaved 
in very much the same way as consumer expenditures in 
the rest of the country. The chief difference is that retail 
sales in Texas reached a peak during the first quarter of 
1953, although for the United States the peak came in the 
second quarter. Both series have declined throughout the 
remainder of 1953 and for the first quarter of 1954. 

The strongest elements in the Texas business situation 
have been the construction industry and industrial expan- 


INDEXES OF CONSUMERS’ PRICES 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Mar 1954 Mar 1954 











Mar Feb Mar from from 

Index 1954 1954 1958 Mari1953 Feb 1954 

UNITED STATES, 

ALL ITEMS ~_... 114.8 115.0 113.6 + 1 = 
Food ee 112.1 112.6 111.7 = x 
MI ees 104.7 104.7 x x 
I aihoacteuiscneriuncance 118.9 116.8 + 2 x 
Transportation - 129.4 129.3 x x 
Medical care _... 124.1 119.5 + 4 x 
Personal care ls 113.9 112.4 + 2 x 
Reading and recreation... 108.2 108.0 107.7 x x 
Other goods and services. 120.1 120.2 117.5 + 2 x 





Feb 1954 Feb 1954 


Feb Nov Feb from from 
Feb 1953 Nov 1953 








Index 1954 1953 1953 
HOUSTON, 
ALL ITEMS ____ 116.9 117.3 116.1 + 1 x 
TONE eee ae, 111.9 111.6 + 1 + 1 
pee eee ee eee eee 106.5 108.1 107.4 — 1 —- 1 
eae =... 123.6 124.1 122.0 + 1 x 
Transportation __ iocsca ee 126.9 126.7 — 1 — 1 
Medical care —...._..... 119.2 119.2 117.2 + 2 0 
Personal care —............. 120.3 120.1 119.4 + 1 x 
Reading and recreation __. 112.0 114.9 112.0 0 — 8 
Other goods and services. 119.6 119.4 116.9 + 2 x 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


sion. Consumers have become a little more cautious in 
their spending, particularly for durable goods. The back- 
log of building needed by the growing population con- 
tinues large, and the index of urban building authorized 
in Texas continues at approximately the same high level. 
The chart on page 4 shows that building activity has re- 
mained essentially unchanged since 1952. Except for the 
peak that followed the beginning of the war in Korea the 
present level represents an all-time high, and forecasts 
for the remainder of 1954 are almost unanimously opti- 
mistic. The continued high level of capital-goods invest- 
ment that business expects to maintain throughout 1954 
seems to lend support to the belief that construction will 
remain a strong support to the business situation in Texas. 

In spite of the reduced spending of consumers, the 
record of the business barometers for Texas seems to in- 
dicate that the overall decline has been relatively slight. 
There is no present indication that it will become worse. 
There seems to be sound reason to believe that business 
in the state is weathering the present recession in better 
shape than other parts of the country. There is still no 
indication that the decline will develop into a major re- 
cession involving a drastic reduction in capital expendi- 
tures, 

The fluctuations in business will probably continue to 
defy all efforts to predict changes, and businessmen will 
continue to find it profitable to watch developments close- 
ly for signs that the turn has occurred. There will always 
be a considerable amount of uncertainty as to the direc- 
tion business is taking at the turning point, and even after 
the event there is debate as to just when the change began. 
The record for the first quarter of 1954 indicates that the 
downward drift in Texas has definitely slowed, although 
there is still no evidence to indicate when an upturn may 
be expected to get under way. 


Joun R. Stockton 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


CONSTRUCTION 


Residential building up sharply. The value of build- 
ing permits issued in Texas climbed 24% from February 
to March, the third consecutive monthly increase. Private 
residential building topped its 29% increase from January 
to February with a resounding 40% gain in March. 
Additions, alterations, and repairs climbed 43% above 
February, while nonresidential building experienced the 


only decline (—8%). 


Value of Urban Building Authorized in Texas 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation + 1947-1949 - 100 
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According to the Texas Employment Commission, job 
gains through April will be pretty general although mod- 
erate. Construction is not booked for any spectacular rise, 
but more jobs are forecast as winter is left further behind. 
Nearly all areas in Texas expect more men on building 
jobs in April. Work is also picking up in saw mills, planing 
mills, and box and crate factories. 

Changes in construction contracts awarded, which 


covers rural and urban areas as well as federal construc-: 


tion, were remarkably similar to those shown by building 
permits issued. Value of contracts awarded rose 18% 
from February to March. Most significant change was a 
90% gain in public works and utilities. Residential build- 
ing increased by 13%, while nonresidential building de- 
clined moderately by 5%. 


Texas building this year should exceed 1953. Al- 
though the value of building permits issued this January 
in Texas was substantially below that of January 1953, 
last year’s levels were considerably exceeded in February 
and March; in fact, ever since last summer the trend 
seems to have been generally upward. Labor-management 
disputes are not expected to be as crippling this year as 
they were in the third quarter of 1953, because of a 
significant increase in unemployment throughout the 
country. Construction costs should be relatively stable, 
and deflated profit margins will probably continue to give 
the buyer more building value for his dollar. Mortgage- 
loan money should be plentiful and available on easy 
terms. All of these factors in combination with the huge 
construction backlog in Texas (see Texas Business Review, 
April 1954, p. 4) are practically certain to keep construc- 
tion activity at record levels during 1954. 


Texas leads nation in heavy construction. In 1953, 
Texas was again the biggest heavy construction state on 
the basis of contract awards, according to a recent report 
in Engineering News-Record. The Lone Star State moved 
into first place in spite of a 48% drop in federal contracts 
awarded and dips in both state and municipal private 
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construction. Ohio surpassed Texas in 1952 by virtue of 
the $1.2 billion AEC Portsmouth plant awards. 

The biggest factor in the state’s construction economy 
last year—it was a reflection of growing industrialization 
—was industrial work. At $389 million, Texas accounted 
for 12% of the total U. S. industrial contracts awarded in 
1953. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








January-March 




















Mar Percent 

Classification 1954* 1954 1953 change 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS Value (thousands of dollars) 

ALL PERMITS ....... 73,664 184,756 182,115 + 1 
New construction 65,943 163,670 162,550 + 1 

Residential - pereeceacl: Meee 108,457 111,035 — 2 
Housekeeping 46,398 106,086 108,248 — 2 
Single family 43,917 100,508 103,261 — 3 
Multiple family 2,481 5,433 4,987 + 9 
Nonhousekeeping _ 1,394 2,421 2,787 — 13 
Nonresidential : 18,151 55,213 51,515 + 7 
Additions, alterations, 

and repairs —...... 7,721 21,086 19,605 + 8 
CITY-SIZE GROUP (1940) 

ALL PERMITS ........... 73,664 184,756 182,115 + 1 
Over 100,000 _................ 85,380 87,420 80,857 + 8 
50,000 to 100,000 ............ 18,316 80,674 23,706 + 29 
25,000 to 50,000 -___... = ORT 20,101 14,783 + 86 
Under 25,000 —.................... 18,881 46,561 47,910 — 3 





Federal contracts are not included. 
*Preliminary. 


National construction activity up seasonally to 
new peak. Expenditures for new construction in the 
United States rose seasonally in March to $2.5 bil- 
lion, bringing the 1954 first-quarter total to a record 
$7.3 billion, or slightly more than the first-quarter total 
last year, according to preliminary estimates of the U. S. 
Department of Labor and the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. After adjustment for seasonal factors, new con- 
struction activity during the first quarter of 1954 was at 
an annual rate of $36.1 billion, well above the $34 
billion forecast for the year. 

Comparing the record volume for January-March 1954 
with that for the first quarter of 1953, private expenditures 
($5.1 billion) were higher, and public outlays ($2.2 
billion) were lower—each by 4%. Private residential 
building, accounting for half of total private expendi- 
tures, was the same as in the 1953 first quarter, while 
most other types of private building were up substantially. 
Commercial building was 44% higher. Among the major 
types of private work, expenditures were lower this year 
only for industrial construction, down an eighth from 
the near-peak levels of early 1953, and farm construction, 
down by more than one-tenth. 

The lower level of public construction activity this 
year was influenced mainly by decreased federal spending 
for military facilities. In addition, public housing, hos- 
pital building, and federal conservation and develop- 
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ment work were all down considerably from the 1953 
first quarter, and public outlays for industrial plants, were 
lower by 8%. The only major types of publicly-financed 
construction showing gains from the 1953 first quarter 
were schools, highways, and sewer and water construction. 
Altogether, federal spending for new construction during 
January-March 1954 was down by 17% from the same 
1953 months, which more than offset an 8% rise in state 
and local outlays. 

Federally-financed construction in Texas. In 1953, 
Texas received $130.6 million or 4.6% of the total U. S. 
federally-financed construction. In the last eight years 
Texas, with about 5.2% of the nation’s population, has 
received only 4.9% of the federally-financed construction, 
nearly $55 million less than its proportionate share. 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 








January-March 





Type of Mar Percent 
construction 1954 1954 1953 change 





Value (thousands of dollars) 








NEW CONSTRUCTION... 103,626 277,061 269,960 + 3 
NEW BUILDINGS —. 78,871 224,837 219,825 + 2 
Residential .......... 49,714 141,300 139,430 + 1 
Nonresidential ——.._..... 29,157 83,537 80,395 + 4 
PUBLIC WORKS AND 
UTILITIES —........... 24,755 52,224 50,185 + 4 





Federal appropriations and federal participating funds 
approved for Texas in 1954 total $165.8 million. Accord- 
ing to the Texas Construction Journal the majority of 
these funds go for military installations, flood control, 
river and harbor improvements, and highway aid. The 
1954 Texas highway construction program includes $34.2 
million in federal aid plus $67.8 million in state funds. 


Private dwelling units authorized show big in- 
crease. In March building permits were issued for 5,920 
dwelling units in Texas, the largest number of such non- 
federally financed urban construction starts since Janu- 
ary 1951. The March total was 1,686 above February and 
479 above March 1953. 

Sales of Texas lumber, building material, and hard- 
ware dealers did not increase in proportion to building 
activity. They rose only 12% above February, although 
a seasonal rise of 22% is considered normal. Sales in 
March lagged 7% behind those of the same month last 
year. Likewise during the first quarter of this year they 
have amounted to only 91% of the value of sales in Janu- 
ary-March 1953. 

Changes in value of building permits issued in the five 
largest Texas cities from February to March were: Hous- 
ton, +41%; Dallas and San Antonio, each +36%; Fort 
Worth, +17%; and Austin, +13%. 

Average municipal per capita building in Texas dur- 
ing March was $17.37 per person compared to $14.18 in 
February. 


Ricuarp C. HeNsHaw, Jr. 





RETAIL TRADE 


The volume of retail sales in March was influenced by 
several countervailing factors. This March was one sell- 
ing day longer than March 1953, yet Easter was two 
weeks further into April than Easter 1953. In some lines 
customers were apparently waiting for the April 1 re- 
duction or removal of excise taxes. Many consumers 
seemed to be purchasing more services but less “store 
goods,” and they had massive income-tax obligations to 
meet. Nevertheless, many retailers compared this March 
with the all-time record March of 1953. 


Retail Sales in Texas 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation + 1947-1949 - 100 
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In January and February, consumer debt was reduced 
by nearly $1.4 billion, with $600 million of the liqui- 
dation in installment accounts. Savings continued at a 
high rate, but customers continued to respond to deeply 
cut price promotions, especially in apparel, home equip- 
ment, and automobiles. Sales of used cars returned to 1953 
levels. New automobiles had their best sales in five 
months, with dealers reporting that higher-priced lines 
were contributing the better sales. Television equipment 
sales strengthened and are expected to equal 1953 vol- 
ume. Removal or reduction of excise taxes had a stimu- 
lating effect on fur sales during early April but less 
noticeable effect on other than “big-ticket” lines. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 











Sales 
(mils of dols) 


Percent change 





——__————-_ Mar 1954 Mar 1954 Jan-Mar 1954 
Mar Jan-Mar 








Type of from from from 
store 1954 1954 Mar 1953 Feb 1954 Jan-Mar 1953 
TOTAL _._.._. 764.2 2,143.3 — 8 + 11 — 9 
Durable goods . 809.5 837.7 — 9 + 12 — 12 
Nondurable goods... 454.7 1,305.8 — 8 + 10 — 8 





Buying optimistic. In the wholesale markets, outstand- 
ing orders of department stores in early March were one- 
eighth lower than a year earlier. Buying became stronger 
in leather and furs. Attendance at the Toy Fair broke all 
records. Although below last year in total, small and 
frequent reorders of light-weight apparel continued to 
the point where deliveries became questionable. Orders 
for men’s suits, however, topped those for the comparable 
period of 1953, likewise orders for fall merchandise. Buy- 
ing became brisker for household hardware and outdoor 
furniture. Food purchasing continued ahead of 1953, al- 
though some price resistance appeared. 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Stocks still bloated. Inventories remained high in re- 
lation to March sales levels, but many retailers continued 
to trim stock at a more drastic rate than appeared to be 
warranted by reductions in sales. New car stocks equalled 
the high levels of late February, and motorcar manu- 
facturers largely adjusted their production to dealers’ 
sales. Manufacturers of major household appliances had 
begun similar adjustments months earlier. Producers of 
soft goods are reported as expecting a 3% increase in 
demand for their lines. As reported in the annual survey 
of consumers’ buying intentions by the Federal Reserve 
Board, consumers appear somewhat less confident about 
their personal finances than last year. Buying intentions 
are lower for houses, cars, and major appliances. Cus- 
tomers seem inclined to defer important purchases to the 
latter part of the year. Their confidence concerning 
receipt of income for 1954 remains high, and it appears 
that their purchasing may fall short of 1953. But it should 
definitely exceed 1952. Most consumers seem less inclined 
to obligate themselves under heavy installment buying, 
but they possess high purchasing ability, to be exercised 
whenever they become more reassured. However, more 
consumers reportedly expected price decreases than did in 
the previous three years. Based on late Easter buying, a 
survey by the NRDGA reports that many retailers believe 
that sales for the remainder of 1954 may equal or exceed 
1953 volume. With slowly weakening prices, increased unit 
sales will be required. Federal price indexes show whole- 
sale prices as largely stable for the past eight months 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 














Credit Collection 
Number ratios* ratiost 
as Mar Mar Mar Mar 
Classification stores 1954 1953 1954 1953 
ALL STORES _ : - 63.2 62.1 40.4 41.4 
BY CITIES 
Austin 4 61.6 60.3 49.1 52.1 
Cleburne EF RO, | 43.2 42.5 41.3 36.8 
Dallas _ FER a nae FS OS TTI 8 64.6 63.1 42.3 44.8 
El Paso nia th Sateen ecikaegs 3 56.3 58.8 33.6 33.9 
PR IID ao 3 70.3 64.4 89.9 40.3 
Galveston 5 60.6 57.2 48.1 48.1 
ee CR 64.3 62.1 86.0 36.0 
San Antonio a 6 62.5 65.2 47.3 45.1 
en ee eee aS Ce ce 4 62.2 60.4 55.7 56.1 
LR EE: | | 56.1 56.7 44.3 43.2 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 
million) —....... chess ee | 63.8 63.3 39.4 40.3 
Department stores (under $1 
million) Stadiglialie ey 16 43.5 43.6 42.3 42.1 
Dry goods and apparel stores. 6 71.4 70.0 53.9 51.8 
Women’s specialty shops x 16 62.0 60.4 45.6 44.8 
Men’s clothing stores Ses 8 64.7 62.8 54.2 53.9 


BY VOLUME OF NET SALES (1958) 


Over G5 50059 82 64.4 62.8 39.9 40.6 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 _ 5 58.9 58.0 48.8 47.6 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 15 54.7 54.3 49.3 50.7 
$250,000 to $500,000 _____.. - ae 44.8 46.1 42.9 42.0 
Less than $250,000 S15 47.3 44.8 41.5 43.2 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
tCollections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 
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RETAIL SALES TRENDS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 














Percent change 
Number of 
reporting Mari1954 Mar 1954 Jan-Mar 1954 
establish- from from from 
Groups ments Mar 1953 Feb 1954 Jan-Mar 1953 
KIND OF BUSINESS 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores _.......... 261 — 8 + 12 — 9 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores —............ 155 — 8 + 12 — 13 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores _.... 321 — 7 + 12 — 9 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores ___. eS 236 — 13 + 15 — 8 
Drug stores ......................... 156 — 16 + 1 — 3 
Eating and drinking places 97 — 4 + 7 — 6 
Filling stations 233 + 17 + 9 = ope 
Florists —_.... : es — 4 + 10 — 8 
Foo! stores... 384 — 1 + 8 — 4 
General merchandise stores 191 — 12 + 20 — 7 
Jewelry stores __. Sees =~ — 30 — 6 — 28 
liquor stores —............ 26 x + 34 — 8 
Office, store, and school 
supply dealers += 87 — 7 + 7 — 10 
CITY-SIZE CLASS (1950) 
Over 250,000 B77 a + 15 ni 
100,000 to 250,000 _......--. 9-185 — 6 + 16 — 9 
50,000 to 100,000 .- wT — 15 + 10 — 13 
2,500 to 50,000 _................ 997 — 7 + 9 — 6 
Ree Oe 179 + 3 + 15 + 1 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


and retail prices up about one percent. But compilation 
of data for those indexes fails to include many types 
of special price concession that have been important in 
their market effects. With downward trends in prospect for 
taxes, prices, earnings, and installment obligations, and 
with farm incomes stabilizing except in drouth areas, pos- 
sibilities for a slow and easy resumption of more favorable 
business appears promising. Housing starts are expected to 
equal or exceed 1953, with related demand for furnishings 
at a rate second only to 1950. Business failures, most nu- 
merous since May 1950, still constitute only about one- 
third of the percentage rate of total enterprises experienced 


in 1940. 


Survey of Texas trade. Reporting by cities, 298 Texas 
department and apparel stores averaged 18% better than 
in February but declined 11% from last March and 6% 
from the first quarter of 1953. Of the 35 cities tabulated, 
33 bettered February, but only one (El Paso +4%) 
topped March 1953, and only one (Wichita Falls +1%) 
was ahead for the first quarter. Best gains over February 
were in Denison (+50%), Greenville (+40%), Waco 
(+37%), Plainview (+30%), Texarkana (+29%), 
Brownwood (+28%), Paris and San Antonio (each 
+27%), and Austin and San Angelo (each +24%). In 
the March-to-March comparison, good showings were at 


Greenville, Lubbock, and Wichita Falls. 

Of 35 cities reporting enough retailers of various types 
to be listed individually, 32 topped February, four 
bettered last March, and three outdistanced the first 
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quarter of 1953. Best gains over February were at Hen- 
derson (+25%), Austin, Big Spring, Brownwood, and 
Wichita Falls (each +20%), Texarkana (+19%), Goldth- 
waite and Lampasas (each +16%), and Amarillo 
(+15%). Cities topping March 1953 were Goldthwaite 
(+9%), Lampasas (+4%), and Bryan and Henderson 
(each +3%). Leaders for the first quarter of 1954 were 
Greenville (+14%), Jasper (+10%), and Henderson 
(+2%). 

Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 23 
Texas newspapers as a group rose 18% from February, 
20 papers sharing in the rise. But the average fell 12% 
from March 1953, only two papers reporting increases. 
Postal receipts for 119 Texas cities increased 16% from 
February and 9% from March 1953. Of the 119 cities, 
113 topped February and 109 were ahead of 1953. 


A. Hamitton CHUTE 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 





Mar 1954 Mar 1954 














Mar Feb Mar from from 
City 1954 1954 1958 Mar 1958 Feb 1954 

TOTAL® __$6,824,238 $65,429,219 $5,786,253 + 9 + 16 
Bastrop ———____. 1,665 2,068 1,805 — 8 — 19 
Bay City —.. 9,121 8,199 7,221 + 26 +11 
Belton _. 6,569 3,390 5,107 + 28 + 94 
Brady 5,038 3,658 8,633 + 39 + 38 
Brownfield ie 6,509 5,799 6,495 % + 12 
Cameron -....._... 11,218 1,787 7,667 + 46 + 44 
Childress 5,278 3,707 4,477 + 18 + 42 
Ciehurne — 10,325 8,941 10,122 + 2 + 15 
Cae 6,210 5,218 4,441 + 40 + 19 
Crystal City 3,188 2,185 2,706 + 18 + 49 
I oe oritesssieencoice 6,206 8,275 4,798 + 29 + 89 
El Campo 8,617 6,990 7,636 + 18 + 28 
Gainesville 9,903 9,441 8,665 +14 + 6 
Gatesville _....__. 8,131 3,121 8,335 — 6 x 
Giddings __. = 2,733 2,813 1,740 + 57 — 8 
eo. 5,171 2,526 4,167 + 24 +105 
Graham . ee 6,389 4,515 4,772 + 84 + 42 
Granbury —.—....... 2,213 1,592 1,469 + 51 + 39 
Grand Prairie ____. 14,634 12,073 12,709 + 15 + 21 
Hillsboro _....... 6,751 4,775 5,053 + 34 + 41 
Huntsville __. 6,800 5,365 6,632 + 3 + 27 
Jacksonville 12,249 8,398 10,686 + 15 + 46 
ia: ......... 3,667 2,861 3,088 + 19 + 28 
rae 8,653 8,123 7,484 + 16 + 7 
Kingsville __.. 11,938 9,723 8,826 + 385 + 23 
La Grange _...__.. 4,048 4,763 4,223 — 4 — 15 
Levelland _....... 6,531 5,058 6,214 + 5 — 29 
Littlefield 4,959 4,674 4,303 + 15 + 6 
po eee 2,938 2,682 2,719 + 8 + 12 
McCamey —..... 8,477 2,605 2,534 + 37 + 38 
inion: .___..... 5,709 5,249 5,520 + 8 + 9 
Navasota 4,222 4,083 2,938 + 44 + 5 
Pasadena —_....... 17,958 15,785 13,794 + 30 +14 
I scape esececnccs 7,309 5,995 7,184 + 2 + 22 
Pittsburg —..... 2,670 2,286 2,227 + 20 +17 
Sulphur Springs _. 6,169 5,775 4,846 + 26 + 6 
| 2 2,753 1,623 2,227 + 24 + 70 
a... 5,846 4,557 4,931 + 19 + 28 
SI oe 6,107 6,040 4,840 + 26 + 1 
Vernon —.......... 9,552 7,388 8,093 + 18 + 29 
Victoria vay 21,812 18,013 17,284 + 27 + 21 
WON sca 12,015 7,902 9,861 + 22 + 652 





*The total ineludes receipts for cities which ate listed individually 
under “Local Business Conditions.” 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent, 





AGRICULTURE 


April rains bring relief from drouth. The Texas 
agricultural picture brightened during April as rains 
ranging from light to drenching fell over much of the 
state. Yet, by late April no general relief had alleviated 
the drouthy conditions resulting from the driest January- 
March quarter ever recorded in Texas weather history. 
The moisture did bring a cover of green to some of the 
parched lands, but only in scattered spots was there mois- 
ture enough to penetrate deep into the subsoil. At least 
the rains did restore the hopes of some despairing farmers. 

Wheat outlook improves. Benefiting most from the 
long-overdue moisture were the fields of wheat that had 
been able to survive the drouth and wind of recent months. 
The rainfall particularly helped the North Texas wheat 
crop, labeled as “near disaster” only hours before the 
rains set in. Now a fair wheat crop is assured for this 
area. Prospects are good for a yield of seventeen to eight- 
een bushels to the acre—an increase of five bushels over 
the long-term average. 

Panhandle wheat also benefited from the rains, but 
here the relief came somewhat late. Just how much good 
the added moisture will do for the weakened stands of 
wheat in this section of Texas remains a point of specu- 
lation. The rains came too late in the High Plains coun- 
ties, where over half of the wheat planted had already 
been lost. 

Drouth damage remains. No amount of rainfall could 
wash away the scars of drouth and wind that mark much 
of Texas. According to federal conservationists, some 16 
million acres in the Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado, and Kansas area have been so damaged as to great- 
ly reduce future productivity. In Texas, one million acres 
of range land have suffered heavily; three million acres of 
cropland have been hurt so severely that they can be prac- 


FARM CASH INCOME 








January-March 














Percent 

Commodity 1954 1958 change 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

TOTAL 336,728 $24,327 + 4 
Cotton —...... Re 113,688 98,042 + 16 
eee 1,285 2,099 — 39 
DIE ti cao 5,760 9,584 — 40 
DORN Sc 1,320 807 + 64 
Cora —._.. ae 1,764 2,401 — 27 
Grain sorghum _ 8,365 5,718 + 46 
Mas... 2,530 1,211 +109 
eee 61,840 54,019 +14 
SEES ee ot 17,027 21,584 — 21 
ee ae 22,407 22,886 — 2 
Sheep and lambs 5,327 2,581 +106 
eee 1,028 961 +14 
Mohair 1,589 2,597 — 39 
Poultry 12,224 138,675 — il 
aa 3 21,767 21,531 + 1 
Milk and milk products__. 44,260 50,786 — 18 
Fruit and vegetables __ 14,547 18,845 + 6 





Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by from 6 to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete local marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been 
developed for computing cash income from all agricultural specialties 
of local importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair 
the accuracy of the index shown on page 24. 
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INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14=100) 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of 




















Agriculture 

Percent change 

Mar 1954 Mar 1954 
Mar Feb Mar from from 

Index 1954 1954 19538 Mari953 Feb 1954 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS _....._ 271 272 286 — 6 = 
Ain. Ca0re ............... 30 243 265 — 6 + 3 
Feod grains: ______....... acne, 245 269 — 10 — 1 
Feed grains and hay... _ 197 198 223 — 12 — 1 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes... 226 220 362 — 88 + 8 
Fruit Sie oo nee 83 81 147 — 44 + 2 
Commercial vegetables _ — 345 412 — 15 + 2 
eR se 243 244 + 8 + 4 
Oil-bearing crops ——............. 255 251 828 — 22 + 2 

LIVESTOCK AND 

PRODUCTS  —............ 300 309 814 — 4 — 8 
aes BB 329 342 — 8 + 1 
Dairy products —....._............. |: 250 262 272 — 8 — 6 
Poultry and eggs -—........... 222 263 250 — il — 16 
ee 385 366 + 4 — 2 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


tically used only for grazing purposes. But the damage 
is not attributed solely to drouth and wind. Soil experts say 
the beginning of the destruction can be traced to two man- 
made factors. First, many acres of land never meant to 
be farmed were cultivated for wheat during the 1940's 
when wheat prices were high. Second, limited rangeland 
and extreme drouth forced considerable overgrazing dur- 
ing recent years. Both of these factors loosened the top- 
soil, which then fell easy prey to drouth and wind. 

Land destruction has been so intense that “dust bowl” 
status has been given to two Texas areas. One section ex- 
tends from the southwestern corner of Parmer County 
south to Borden, Howard, and Martin counties and north- 
west to Yoakum County. The second major area perma- 
nently damaged extends from Colorado, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma into the tip of the Texas Panhandle, making a 
circular dip as far south as the northern third of Moore, 
Hutchinson, and Roberts counties. In these areas driving 
winds have blown away the loose topsoil, leaving only 
hardpan and scattered clumps of tumbleweed. Much of 
the topsoil can be found covering fence rows and blanket- 
ing hundreds of thousands of acres of grassland. 

Ranges begin to revive. Prospects for green ranges 
were improved in most parts of the state by late April. 
But many ranges were in need of more rain soon if any 
sort of recovery from last year’s drouth destruction was 
to be made. Areas needing additional moisture most were 
the counties north of Amarillo, the Trans-Pecos region, 
and southern and eastern parts of the Plateau region. 
Also, ranges throughout a strip in the central Black- 
lands remained deficient in moisture. Throughout these 
areas heavy supplemental feeding was continued as the 
new grass developed. 

Crop prospects brighten. Throughout east, central, 
and southern portions of the state moisture was at least 
sufficient to brighten the crop outlook. In the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, where torrential rains fell, the outlook 
was particularly encouraging in spite of the fact that the 
rains brought damaging floods to some fields. As a whole, 
benefits far exceeded damages. Generally, croplands 
throughout the state were greatly improved as heavy 
planting was begun in areas where it had been too dry; 
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meanwhile, some dry-planted crops began to make good 
stands. 

Spring mohair clip moves rapidly. The 1954 Texas 
spring mohair clip moved rapidly during early April, 
and prices were relatively good. This season’s clip is 
estimated to be in excess of six million pounds. Prices 
paid averaged around 66% cents a pound for adult hair, 
$1.02 a pound for kid hair, and about $1.50 for surplus 
kid. Top prices of $.75 for adult hair and $1.65 for kid 
were reported. In contrast, the wool market remained 
rather slow during the month, but prices were generally 
good, 

Texas flax harvest lowered. The South Texas flax 
harvest was in full swing during April, but yields were 
sharply reduced from past years’ levels. In the fields 
around Kenedy, center of the Texas flax belt, the dry, 
cold weather of recent months has reduced crop yields to 
about five or six bushels an acre. In the fields south of 
Tynan, eight to ten bushels an acre are expected. Only 
about a third of the state’s 75,000 acres of flax was young 
enough to benefit from the April rains. One encouraging 
phase of the picture, however, is in the price paid the 
farmer for his flax. Most buyers were offering prices aver- 
aging three cents above the parity minimum of $2.85 per 
bushel. 

Insects damage Valley cotton. Following the heavy 
rains, sharp increases in insect infestation of Rio Grande 
Valley cotton fields was reported. Virtually all cotton 
lands of the area suffered damage from bollworms and 
fleahoppers. Bollweevils also were active. In some areas, 
heavy shedding of cotton squares was caused by lugur 
bugs—a pest which leaves damage similar to that of the 
fleahopper. In cotton fields close to areas where onions 
have been or are growing, thrips were reported in dam- 
aging numbers. All in all, the pest condition calls for 
frequent inspections and stringent control measures. Val- 
ley farmers as well as those in other cotton areas were 
urged by the State Wide Cotton Committee of Texas to 
get from their county agents the 1954 guide for control- 
ling cotton insects in Texas. 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








January-March 


























Percent 

Item 1954 1953 change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS ............ 13,790 12,319 + 12 
IE rinse cces a ee 97 48 +102 
Grapefruit —.... 95 43 +121 
ET oe 2 5 — 60 
VWOUMTARUNS 3-60 18,175 12,052 + 9 
Beets e : 110 — 78 
Broccoli —_.. reo aca bcauenacioaueudecs 22 +845 
Cabbage 1,378 + 61 
Carrots 2,899 + 16 
Endive _... Les eneiddeniaateeetecinddice 4 +875 
Lettuce 1,098 + 48 
a ae ea 1,028 — 46 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes... -... 16 18 + 23 
ai i 646 1,009 — 36 
Turnips pee ts 12 4 +200 
Mixed vegetables ............-.......... 4,652 4,484 + 4 
At Ofaee . 518 219 +187 





CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK* 


Seurce: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 


Mar 1954 Mar 1954 























Mar Feb Mar from from 

Classific :tion 1954 1954 1953 Mari953 Feb 1954 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 5,064 1,900 2,072 +144 +167 
ack he eas 4,346 1,485 1,699 +156 +198 
| Ee Serer 281 168 171 + 64 + 67 
Hogs 7 0 14 — 50 PONE 
NES esse 480 225 188 +129 + 91 
INTERSTATE ........_ 4,880 1,695 1,780 +171 +185 
Cee 4,148 1,325 1,440 +188 +213 
Calves ...... = 270 136 162 + 67 + 99 
, wee 0 0 12 0 —100 
2 EE EE EO eee eae 412 212 166 +148 + 94 
INTRASTATE ...... 234 205 292 — 20 + 14 
Cattle 198 160 259 — 24 + 24 
Caves —..__.. : 11 82 9 + 22 — 66 
11 Eee pees 7 0 2 +250 ee 
Sheep 18 13 22 — 18 -+ 38 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and 
sheep, 250. 


“New look” comes to livestock industry. As live- 
stock men watch their ranges turning green once again, 
they cannot help but look back and learn from the dis- 
astrous events of the recent years of drouth and price de- 
clines, during which only the strong survived. And al- 
though most view the future with cautious optimism, they 
are aware of the approach of a competitive era. They are 
aware, too, that if they are to survive the return of com- 
petition, they must recognize and follow some funda- 
mental changes in the industry. 

Summed up in the words of Jay Taylor, president of 
the American National Cattlemen’s Association, the live- 
stock industry has taken on a “new look.” The days when 
a man just raised calves and sold them are gone. Now 
great emphasis is placed on research—to find improve- 
ments in selective breeding, less expensive means of feed- 
ing, and the like. Even the animals are changing, for em- 
phasis now centers on developing animals that will dress 
out more red meat. The fat show-type animal is decreas- 
ing in popularity, as evidenced by recent winners in top 
livestock shows. 

March prices were steady. Prices received by Texas 
farmers remained steady during March as minor offset- 
ting gains and losses left the overall level virtually un- 
changed from that for February. As a whole, crop prices 
registered advances averaging 3%. Gains were recorded 
for all crop categories other than food grains and feed 
grains and hay, which declined only slightly (1% each). 
March increases in crop prices were offset by a 3% de- 
cline in prices paid for livestock and products. Most sig- 
nificant declines were recorded for poultry and eggs 
(—16%) and dairy products (—5%). Meat animal 
prices increased 1% during the month. 

Compared with year-ago figures, however, a general 
price decline is evident. The overall average is down 5%, 
crops are 6% lower, and prices paid for livestock and 
products are 4% under 1953 levels. Only two commodity 
groups—cotton and wool—were bringing more in March 
1954 than a year earlier. 

RayMonp V. LEsIKAaR 
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FINANCE 


House Bill No. 15. On April 14, the Governor ap- 
proved the new tax measures passed in the recent special 
session of the Legislature as incorporated in House Bill No. 
15. Extra financial commitments have created, in the words 
of the bill, “an emergency and imperative public nec- 
essity” that the new legislation be implemented forthwith. 
The following are the principal changes made in the tax 
structure and in the interpretation of existing legislation: 

1. The existing tax of 5.72% on the market value 
of natural gas produced and saved in the state, which 
is levied on the producer, is increased to 9% during the 
period from the effective date of the act until September 
1, 1955. During the following year (i.e. until September 
1, 1956) the rate is to be 8%; and following September 
1, 1956, the rate has been fixed at 7% of the market 
value of gas as and when produced. Flared gas, gas injected 
into the earth (unless sold) and gas used for lifting oil (un- 
less sold for the purpose) are exempt from taxation. 

Changes are also made in the method of tax comp- 
utation with respect to liquid hydrocarbons derived from 
natural gas. The term “condensate” is defined to exclude 
liquid hydrocarbons recovered from gas “by refrigeration 
or absorption and separated by a fractionating process.” 
Condensate is liable at the same tax as for oil. Liquid 
hydrocarbons other than condensate are to be taxed at 
the same rate set out in the new schedules for natural gas. 

2. The existing tax on carbon black produced from 
natural gas is abolished. Carbon black produced from 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY-REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 





























Percent change* 
Mar 1954 Mar 1954 Mar 1953 
from from from 
Item Mar 1953 Feb 1954 Feb 1953 
ASSETS 
Loans and investments _____. a, tk — 1 + 1 
Loans + 8 + 1 1 
Total U.S. Government securities + 3 — 8 0 
— EC ee | — 3 — 65 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness _... CO + «i112 — 15 + 38 
Treasury notes C22 + 9 — 3 
Bonds + 10 —- 1 + 1 
Other securities — = »»_-___ ~ +18 0 + 6 
Reserve with Federal Reserve 
Banks _ — 8 x 
ee a 4 — 11 
Balances with dusuttio santie. +17 + 18 + 5 
LIABILITIES 
Total deposits (except interbank) + 6 + 1 x 
Demand deposits (adjusted)... + 1 — 1 — 2 
Time deposit + 30 + 3 + 4 
U.S. Government deposits __ _— 7 + 57 + 36 
Interbank deposit + 8 + 4 + 8 
Domestic banks _.. === ===>=—=—sds + «8 + 3 + 38 
Foreign banks === +} 838 + 20 — 10 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS... + 9 + 1 + 2 





*Percentage changes are based on Wednesday nearest the end of the 
month. 
xChange is lees than one-half of one percent. 
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REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-March 31 

















Percent 
Source 1958-54 1952-58 change 
TOTAL $462,997,649 $394,684,562 +17 
Ad valorem taxes S25, 668,849 24,837,336 + 3 
Natural and casinghead gas 
production taxes = Si4, 668,488 12,174,844 + 20 
Crude oil production aay pate 74,074,317 78,262,665 + 1 
Insurance companies occupation ones 15,231,797 12,496,968 + 22 
Net motor fuel taxes === SSs«a 4,208,272 62,528,085 + 3 
Cigarette tax and licenses —_.. 19,777,730 20,590,578 — 4 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and ooness 11,307,434 11,900,471 — 5 
Automobile and other sales taxes... 10,139,978 9,930,463 + 2 
Franchise taxes Said. 3,545,618 3,636,107 — 8 
Oil and gas royalties S18, 858,245 §3= 11, 740,124 + 18 
Interest on securities wom’ . peat ciaastcn 6,778,608 8,036,596 — 16 
Motor vehicle licenses, permits, 
and miscellaneous .......__»_»_»>> Ss 9,015,056 6,879,979 + 31 
Federal aid—highways — 3 18,684,356 10,637,636 + 76 
Federal aid—public eater 67,251,890 50,164,243 + 384 
All other receipts - Loe Ft! 75,868,467 + 43 








liquid hydrocarbons has never been subject to state tax- 
ation, so that this material is no longer subject to any 
state production tax. 

3. The franchise tax on foreign and domestic corpor- 
ations in the state is to be increased to a rate of $2 per 
$1,000 of the taxable amount of their gross assets, with a 
minimum tax of $25. This taxable amount is determined 
by calculating the proportion of gross receipts from 
business done in Texas to total gross receipts and then 
applying this fraction to the gross assets. 

Corporations, other than those using highways under 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity granted 
by the Railroad Commission, which pay a tax on intan- 
gible assets, together with local urban or interurban 
transportation companies are to pay a franchise tax 
amounting to one-fifth of that imposed on corporations 
in the preceding group. 

Public utilities, as defined by state law, are to pay a 
franchise tax computed in the same manner as the first 
group, except the fraction derived by dividing receipts 
from business done in Texas by receipts from total business 
is to be applied to the amount of capital surplus and un- 
divided profits, rather than to gross assets, to determine 
the taxable base. 

Special provisions are made for computing the tax 
on corporations partly engaged in the business of a 
public utility and partly engaged in other types of bus- 
iness, 

4. An increased tax rate of $2 a barrel is to be levied 
on the first sale of beer manufactured in the state or 
imported into the state. 

The well-servicing occupation tax, assessed on com- 
panies engaged in such operations as surveying and 
testing existing gas and oil wells, acidizing the sands, 
and so forth is confirmed at 2.42% of the gross receipts 
from servicing operations after deductions for the value 
of materials used, and the meaning of existing legisla- 


tion as it applies to well-servicing operations has been 
clarified and redefined. 
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State finances. Some indication of the relative im- 
portance of the new tax measures contained in House 
Bill No. 15 may be gained from the accompanying table 
of state revenue receipts. The natural gas and alcoholic 
beverage taxes together form a significant item in the 
state revenue picture; for the first seven months of the 
current financial period the natural gas production taxes 
yielded almost $14.7 million, and taxes on alcoholic 
beverages more than $11.3 million. Revenues from these 
sources will increase significantly in response to the new 
rates. 


Total state revenue receipts for the September 1-March 
31 period are considerably in advance of last year’s 
figure, principally reflecting changes in the amount re- 
ceived from federal aid for highways and public welfare 
and miscellaneous receipts. Increased receipts were, in 
fact, noted in most categories, and only minor declines 
were evident in returns from the alcoholic beverage taxes, 
franchise taxes, and interest on securities. 


Banking statistics. Total deposits of the weekly-re- 
porting member banks in the Eleventh Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict increased slightly from February to March, reversing 
the decline noted in the January-to-February comparison. 
Total deposits (except interbank) were 6% greater than 
March 1953. The most notable change in the deposit 
picture in the year-to-year comparison continues to be 
the absolute and relative increase in the amount of time 
deposits: During March, time deposits amounted to 
approximately $671 million, as compared with $518 
million a year earlier. 

Holdings of government securities declined 3% from 
February to March, principally as a result of contraction 
of holdings of certificates of indebtedness. Bond holdings 
showed a minor decline of 1% between February and 
March following fairly heavy buying during February. 

Federal tax collections. Total collections continued 
to run below last year’s figures. The March collections 
were off 2% from March 1953 levels, and during the first 
nine months of the fiscal year beginning July 1 total 
collections were down 5% from a year ago. Income taxes, 
in particular, are still markedly below the 1952-53 figure 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
Source: Internal Revenue Service, U.S. Treasury Department 








July 1-March 31 




















Percent 
Source and area 1953-54 1952-53 change 
ss TU $1,609,815,813 $1,694,318,623 — 6 
ane en ee ve 884,279,617 999,660,106 — 12 
Employment —— 18,268,004 17,840,140 + 2 
Withholding cali 574,801,486 538,386,797 + 7 
RS cic iadiiatieicioeens 182,466,706 188,431,580 — 4 
FIRST DISTRICT ___. 887,858,373 930,767,728 — 6 
ee 498,641,236 562,632,011 — ill 
Employment —— ~~~. bs 4,614,656 4,518,063 + 2 
Withholding —— 308,532,838 285,478,512 + 8 
OG 76,064,643 78,144,142 — 8 
SECOND DISTRICT. 721,962,440 763,550,895 — 65 
NE oie $85,638,381 487,028,095 — 12 
Employment — ~~... 18,653,348 18,322,077 + 2 
Te 266,268,648 252,913,285 + 5 
Other 56,402,063 60,287,438 — 6 











1l 
LOANS BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 
Percent change 





Mar 1954 Mar 1954 




















Mar Feb Mar from from 

Type 1954 1954 1958 Mar1953 Feb 1954 

Number 

ALL LOANS ___. 3,885 8,436 8,200 + 21 + 16 
Construction feet ees 687 570 638 + 8 + 21 
WANN oo ES 987 1,164 + 6 + 25 
Refinancing 402 448 318 + 26 — 10 
Reconditioning — 410 896 315 + 30 + 4 
Other 1,157 945 765 + 51 + 22 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

ALL LOANS ~___.. 20,671 18,329 17,031 + 21 + 13 
Construction: 5,860 4,769 4,860 + 21 + 28 
MINIMA oe 5,783 6,696 + 13 + 31 
Refinancing ____. 2,643 2,834 2,003 + 32 — 7 
Reconditioning — — 876 977 770 +14 — 10 
EEE Eee eee 8,376 8,966 2,702 + 388 — 6 





($884.3 million, compared with almost $1 billion for 
the first nine months of the 1952-53 period). Employment 
taxes in the Second District during March were still much 
below the March 1953 level, continuing the trend noted 
during February. 


Mexican devaluation. The Mexican government de- 
valued the peso on April 19 from 8.65 to 12.50 to the 
U. S. dollar. Reactions south of the border were imme- 
diate and resulted in abrupt price increases, both of 
imported items and of locally produced and con- 
sumed goods. The domestic reaction has been so pro- 
nounced, in fact, that the federal government may find 
it necessary to introduce price and import controls. 
Increases in the prices of consumer goods have not been 
accompanied by corresponding wage increases, and some 
restraint may be necessary if consumer prices show a 
tendency to firm at the levels to which they have jumped. 
The devaluation may be expected to inhibit exports from 
the U. S. to Mexico; early reports indicate that incoming 
air freight is being refused by buyers on account of the 
higher prices resulting from the devaluation. 


ALFrepD G. DALE 





Bureau of Business Research Publications 


A Retail Trade Area Survey of 
Austin, Texas 


by Ralph B. Thompson and Robert A. Jones 


Modern retailing employs many statistical methods 
for determining the extent and concentration of the 
market area served by a trading center. In this study, 
Dr. Thompson and Mr. Jones present the findings of 
a trade area survey of Austin and explain the tech- 
niques used in such a survey. Four two-color maps; 
thirty-five tables; price, two dollars. 
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Notes on the Industrialization of Texas: 
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The Pattern of Texas Industry 


The 1954 edition of the Directory of Texas Manufac- 
turers, to be published this month, will list a larger number 
and certainly more different kinds of manufacturing in- 
stallations in the state than any previous edition of this 
industrial key has ever included. 

But even if a reader took the time to count the firms 
listed in the Directory (he would find that there are 10,- 
427), he might still be at a loss to know why particular 
industries pick the sites they do. 

The distribution of industry throughout Texas is more 
than just a quantitative matter. Although manufacturing 
installations are spotted about the state in a certain geo- 
graphical pattern, the differences in kind add a third di- 
mension to the industrial configuration. Take the Dallas- 
Fort Worth cluster and the Houston area for two divergent 
examples. Both these metropolitan nodes are heavily in- 
dustrialized; they are roughly comparable in population 
and volume of output. But in kind of output they differ 
radically. 

Houston and the entire Gulf Coast are dominated by 
heavy industry, plants that employ hundreds or even 
thousands of people in the mass-production making of 
chemicals, petroleum and petrochemical products, heavy 
machinery, containers and fabricated metal goods, and 
the like. 

Dallas and Fort Worth, on the other hand, have some- 
what fewer of these large-scale installations—with the 
exception of automotive and aircraft plants. The North 
Texas industry is focused on a multiplicity of smaller, 
more specialized manufactures: clothing and hats, house- 
hold supplies and furnishings, food products, and a wide 
range of consumer goods. 

Much of the difference in emphasis may be attributed 
to the geographical distribution patterns of the two con- 
trasting areas. The Gulf Coast industrial crescent is ideally 
located for the transportation of heavy, bulky industrial 
products and raw materials. Corpus Christi, for instance, 
was chosen as the site of a large, integrated Reynolds 
aluminum plant, largely because the Reynolds Company 
owned bauxite (aluminum ore) mines in Jamaica and 
wanted a tidewater location for the installation of their 
processing units in order to take advantage of the econ- 
omies of water freight. (Equally important was the avail- 
ability of electric power, generated, in this case, from 
natural gas.) 


In Houston, too, and Baytown, Galveston, Port Arthur, 
Beaumont, Orange, and other cities, the deepwater ports 
make it possible to load ocean freighters with oil products, 
heavy chemicals, and machinery near the production site. 
The expenses of transshipping and rail and motor freight 
charges are minimized and even eliminated, as in the case 
of fluid oil and gas products that can be piped directly 
from the refinery to the tanker dock. 

While these advantages weigh heavily in the location of 
some industries, a coastal location is not the most desirable 
for others. Since the beginning of World War II, the gov- 
ernment has taken an active interest in the decentralization 
of industry, and whenever possible it has been considered 
preferable to spot strategic manufacturers at far-flung 
inland points, less vulnerable to attack by sea and air. The 
development of aircraft industries at Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Tulsa, and Wichita were steps in this strategic defense 
plan. 

The second advantage of a centrally situated, inland 
location is one that is growing in significance in the 
Southwest: market orientation. While a coastal site may be 
ideal for goods to be shipped to foreign and domestic sea- 
ports or for receiving raw materials or semifinished prod- 
ucts from overseas, the coastal city is not always favor- 
ably located in relation to the masses of population that 
constitute the market for finished goods. It is this inland 
market distribution pattern that stimulated the growth of 
cities like Chicago, St. Louis, and Kansas City, and, more 
recently, Dallas and Fort Worth. Such cities, lacking sea- 
ports, are quite dependent upon the arterial transportation 
routes that link them with their market hinterland. In 
former days the rivers and canals served this purpose to a 
large extent. Today railroads and highways carry the bulk 
of the inland freight except along the Mississippi and the 
Great Lakes. 

Two southwestern towns serve as examples, positive and 
negative, of the importance of transportation in the growth 
of a city. One of these towns was a richly thriving planta- 
tion center in the decades following the Civil War. Its 
homes and businesses were the pride of the region; but 
this pride outgrew its usefulness. Rather than be disturbed 
by the noise and soot of the railroads, the people of this 
town chose to turn their back on the world and discourage 
the railroads from building a line through their town. 

The second town—its population was only 1,200—man- 


TEXAS INDUSTRY FROM 1900 To 1950 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 











1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 
(1899) (1909) (1919) (1929) (1939) 
Number of establishments_.._.____»_»_»_»_>=»_»_ 3,107 4,588 5,390 5,198 5,085 7,128* 





FREESE RO Ea aE NORE OO a a ET 
SEER ES ee ne Ne eT 


EIR a EEE SS ee ey EE 
[ae esha ke 
Value added by manufacture...___ 





41,465 80,079 124,110 156,143 163,978 328,980 
38,604 70,230 106,268 134,498 126,115 260,696 
Value (thousands of dollars) 





19,830 48,775 146,230 201,782 196,747 1,001,045 
16,912 37,907 114,935 151,827 126,364 720,829 
38,506 94,717 295,709 460,307 448,528 2,268,668 





*Data from 1947 Census of Manufactures, last available figures. Remaining data for 1950 from Annual Survey of Manufacturee: 1949 and 1950. 
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aged to raise $200,000 from bonds in order to assure rail- 
road connections. The railroads came, and within a few 
months the little town had reached a population of 7,000. 
Jay Gould, the railroad tycoon of the day, predicted that 
this progressive town might some day have a population 
as large as 250,000. The year was 1873, and the name 
of the town was Dallas. The name of the other town need 
not be mentioned, for few would recognize it today. 

But Dallas was not the first Texas city to encourage the 
building of railroads. Bexar County led in 1850 by issuing 
$50,000 in railroad construction bonds. The resultant 
profit to San Antonio, as to Dallas, has been quite in- 
calculable. 

The steps that followed the coming of the railroads to 
the frontier towns set the pattern for much of their later 
development. Dallas, for example, became a headquarters 
for drummers and traveling salesmen; and it grew as a 
center of light manufacturing—trunk and luggage making, 
furniture crafts, and tin and steel fabrication. The more 
populous the territory grew, the more the itinerant sales- 
men were able to sell, and the more economical it became 
to produce the goods in Texas rather than ship them in 
from the East. 

This was the beginning of the tendency toward popula- 
tion-oriented manufacturers in North Texas, especially 
the Dallas-Fort Worth trade nucleus. Few modern indus- 
tries operate on a small scale, as they did in frontier times. 
But even though the optimum plant size may be extremely 
large, it is still most economical to locate the plant as close 
as possible to the customers, when they are concentrated 
sufficiently. The transportation charges on finished prod- 
ucts, which are often packed in heavy containers, are dis- 
proportionately high, and Texas and the Southwest are 
assuredly coming into their own as major markets for 
consumer goods, heavily populated and entirely capable 
of supporting customer-oriented production. 

Other major Texas cities also owe much to their effective 
transportation facilities. Far to the west, El Paso was 
first widely known as a way station during the gold rush 
days of 1849. The geography of the mountain region 
tended to funnel traffic through the notch cut by the Rio 
Grande, and railroad companies brought industry to El 
Paso with the opening of their shops there. 

Waco has benefited from the transportation network 
since the days when cattle drives up the Chisholm Trail 
made it a livestock center. A still greater trading and sup- 
ply depot for cattlemen grew up at Fort Worth. The com- 
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ing of the railroads centered even greater trade on Fort 
Worth, for it was and still is the strategic crossroads of 
east-west lines, such as the Texas and Pacific and Missouri- 
Pacific, and lines running predominantly from northern 
states to the Southwest, particularly the Santa Fe; Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas; and Rock Island-Burlington. 

While much of the future pattern of Texas manufactur- 
ing was crystallized during the 1800's, the state was not 
really integrated into the economy of the nation until 
after the turn of the century. Texas business had operated 
on a relatively primitive level before annexation to the 
United States brought the first waves of in-migrant popu- 
lation to the Gulfwest. And the territory was still so little 
developed at the time of the Civil War that it was unable to 
produce much war materiel for Confederate use, although 
there was a factory built in Austin to provide cannons and 
ammunition for the South. But in the main, Texas indus- 
tries were limited to lumbering, stonecutting, brick manu- 
facturing, the grinding of corn meal and milling of flour, 
and the leather crafts—all of them rather simple forms of 
manufacturing dependent upon local raw materials and 
consumers. 

The event that really assured the expansion of industry 
was of course the discovery of oil. Scattered wells pro- 
duced oil, and there were a few minor uses before 1900, but 
that year serves as a convenient starting date for the story 
of Texas petroleum. By the following year, 1901, produc- 
tion was up 425%. From 1901 to 1902, oil output in- 
creased another 311%. With the supply came the demand 
for this efficient, economical fuel. Railroads and steam- 
ships operating out of Texas terminals began to install 
oil-burning equipment, and within a few years refineries 
had been built in Texas and on the East Coast for the proc- 
essing of Texas oil. By the time of World War I, automo- 
biles were coming into their own as the prime market for 
high-grade petroleum products. 

Before, the emphasis had been on the extraction of 
kerosene and fuel oil fractions for lighting and driving 
steam engines. Now, the need was for gasoline, specialized 
lubricating oils, and heavy asphalt-base road oil. The 
increasing complications of the oil-products market and 
the complex demand and price structure required the con- 
struction of a vast and intricately meshed refining indus- 
try designed to crack the oil into its component parts as 
nearly as possible in proportion to the demand for those 
products, by the technological means of catalytic crack- 
ing, polymerization, and synthesis. 





Bureau of Business Research Publications 





Directory of Texas Manufacturers 
Ninth Edition 


This authoritative key to Texas industry is published biennially by the Bureau of Business 
Research. The 1954 edititon, being published this month, is divided into sections, the first 
of which classifies more than ten thousand Texas industrial firms by location, and the sec- 
ond of which lists the firms by products, more than 1,750 of them. In the forepart of the 1954 
Directory a special section, Texas Profile, gives a composite review of up-to-date figures on 
Texas population, agriculture, industry, finance, and so forth. Price, five dollars. 
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The immediate effect of this development on the Texas 
scene was the giant-scale construction of refineries, and 
later of petrochemical plants, on the Gulf Coast and else- 
where throughout the state. One of the basic assets of 
Texas industry is the presence of oil and natural gas not 
just in one area but scattered throughout most parts of 
the state; well over half the counties produce in com- 
mercial quantities. This wide distribution of a primary 
industrial raw material is an economic support of the 
first order and in more ways, both direct and indirect, 
than may readily be apparent. 

The term “oil refining” was probably always some- 
thing of a misnomer, for it suggests a relatively simple, 
direct-flow operation that has never been typical in that 
industry. Today more than ever, a refinery does almost 
everything except simply refine. And the technical in- 
volvements of the industry have caused the growth of a 
pool of highly skilled workers whose knowledge and ex- 
perience is essential to the effective operation of the re- 
finery. The fact that Texas has a large reservoir of this 
skilled labor is an intangible asset not to be discounted 
as a locational factor. 

Water orientation has been an important consideration 
in industry since the time when water-powered cotton 
mills constituted almost the only mechanized manufacture 
in Texas. Today there is very little use of waterpower 
except in the form of hydroelectric energy, but water is 
more vital than ever to Texas, for the water resources of 
the state are taxed beyond the limits of their development. 
There is hardly an industry that does not use water in 
tremendous amounts. Petroleum refining, for example, 
requires from 100 to as much as 2,000 gallons of water 
for every barrel of oil processed, depending upon the 
complexity of the processes used—and the newer re- 
fineries typically use more water per barrel of capacity. 
Other industries, especially chemical industries, are ex- 


WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 




















March 1954* January-March 

Region Oil Gas Dry Total 1954 1953 
TEXAS _...._ 1,042 96 683 1,721 4,430 3,826 
North Central ___ 822 10 227 559 1,560 1,343 
ee 249 8 97 354 989 833 
Panhandle ____ aS 46 24 19 89 232 181 
en 123 20 81 224 330 193 
Gulf Coast _____ 191 19 98 308 734 592 
Southwest _____ 111 15 61 187 585 684 
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ceedingly large water users. The making of chlorine re- 
quires about 15,000 gallons of water for every ton of 
chlorine turned out, and it takes 300,000 gallons of water 
to make one ton of magnesium and perhaps 5,000,000 gal- 
lons of water per ton of bromine. Additional industries 
that use massive quantities of water include synthetic rub- 
ber manufacture, the making of synthetic textile fibers, 
and paper pulp production. In Texas, even the coastal 
area has been discouragingly short of industrial water in 
certain places. At Corpus Christi, the synthetic chemicals 
plant of the Celanese Corporation of America was forced 
to institute stringent economies in its use of water simply 
because there was not enough. And West Texas has too 
little water to support some of the industries that might 
otherwise be attracted by its rich supplies of oil and gas. 

While a warm, dry climate is not the most favorable 
environment for some manufactures, others find the Texas 
climate a capital asset in that it makes for important con- 
struction and operational savings. The aircraft assembly 
lines of Dallas and Fort Worth roll their planes out 
under a sky that is usually warm and clear, suitable for 
test flights and for flying the planes out to other parts of 
the country. 

Another climatic advantage, too seldom recognized, 
lies in the fact that factory and industrial buildings need 
not be constructed in most parts of Texas to withstand 
severe winter weather. Indeed, some coastal plants, con- 
spicuously the Corn Products Refining Company at 
Corpus Christi, carry on production in buildings that 
literally have no walls and utilize the natural circulation 
of air where forced ventilation would otherwise be neces- 
sary. 


REPORTED PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 




















Source: Oil and Gas Division, Railroad Commission of Texas 
January-December 1958 
Oil and gas Dec from 
district 1953 1953 1952 1952 

In barrels 

TEXAS 78,909,586 1,000,544,791 1,009,470,259 — 1 
District 1 1,207,498 13,930,964 12,360,934 + 13 
District 2 4,149,529 54,826,759 56,974,537 — 4 
District 3 12,621,332 161,702,749 165,939,013 — 8 
District 4 7,272,233 93,053,507 93,246,716 x 
District 5 1,356,048 17,587,701 19,328,618 — 9 
District 6 - 10,607,271 134,938,301 140,814,858 — 4 
District 7b 3,606,159 42,526,981 35,271,270 + 21 
District 7c 4,880,077 59,388,283 53,302,150 + 11 
District 8 25,228,692 327,225,878 341,605,046 — 4 
District 9 5,523,062 67,365,332 61,655,305 + 9 
District 10 i 2,457,685 27,998,336 28,971,812 — 8 





For five weeks ending April 3, 1954. 


Crude Oil Runs to Stills in Texas 
index « Adjusted for seasonal variction « 1947-1949 - 100 








xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


Crude Oil Production 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation + 1947-1949 100 
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Labor orientation is less tangible than a title to mineral 
rights or than access to transportation routes; today’s 
map of available and qualified labor supplies might be 
obsolete within weeks. But in the past, some major indus- 
tries have been influenced in their move to Texas by the 
fact that suitable personnel could be employed here. The 
skilled fabrication of aircraft and of dresses, of automo- 
biles and of hats all require the presence of plenty of 
workers who know how or can readily be trained how to 
carry out the operations. Dallas and Fort Worth have 
been particularly fortunate in attracting and developing 
manufactures of these types. 

The growth of an industrial labor pool brings with it 
the growth in even larger proportions of the nonmanu- 
facturing population and the corollary growth of con- 
sumer markets. Apparel manufacturers in the state have 
made the most of the increasing demand in the Southwest 
for clothing designed and made for the local market— 
cool summer dresses for women, durable work clothes for 
men. And of course the food processing industries are 
characteristically located not only where the raw com- 
modities are available but also, as much as possible, 
where the hungry market is concentrated. Bakeries, for 
example, are perhaps as widely scattered throughout 
Texas—and other states also—as any type of manufac- 
turing business. 

Also market-oriented in another sense are the inter- 
nationally important oil field supply manufactures cen- 
tered in Houston. The Texas oil and gas industry yearly 
requires more elaborate field, transmission, and refinery 
equipment as well as special devices for geologic explora- 


REFINERY STOCKS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 
Stocks (thousands of barrels) 








Mar 1954 Mar 1954 











Area and Mar Feb Mar from from 
product 1954 1954 1953 Mari1958 Feb 1954 
UNITED STATES 
Gasoline .._...____.. 179,674 179,170 162,878 + 10 x 
ION Sa icserecns 59,551 69,137 59,757 x — 14 
I Si 48,718 45,941 41,002 + 7 — 6 
Kerosene —_........... 17,447 19,506 18,417 — 6 — il 
TEXAS 
Gasoline 0... 31,344 32,509 28,694 + 9 — 4 
is 6,966 7,152 8,123 —14 — 8 
Residual ___. a 6,072 6,503 7,441 — 18 —- 7 
Kerosene ............. 2,488 2,494 2,370 + 5 x 





Figures shown for week ending nearest last day of the month. 
«Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
Industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949 - 100 
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tion. The Houston steel and machinery output meets many 
of these needs. And in recent months the tubular products 
mill opened by the Lone Star Steel Company in East 
Texas near Daingerfield has begun to help fill the heavy 
demand of the oil and gas firms for pipe and tubular 
goods. 

But it has yet to be proven how well the iron and steel 
producers of Texas could meet full-scale competition 
from the major companies of the East. The Texas steel 
industry has held its own thus far, primarily by tailoring 
its products to the special needs of Texas, especially the 
needs of the oil industry. 

The point is that Texas has reached a stage in its indus- 
trial development at which, for the first time, it is chal- 
lenging the positions of some of the leading manufactur- 
ing states. The increase of manufacturing in Texas has 
been most impressive, percentagewise, for a half-century 
ago there was practically none, and the state has moved 
from the list of agricultural provinces into a nearly unique 
position. Today Texas is supported in almost equal extent 
by agriculture, mineral extraction, and value added by 
manufacture. 

The maturing of the Texas economy, in spite of its 
rapid pace, has resulted in a remarkably well-balanced 
situation. But even the older, more fully developed areas 
of the nation have certain gaps in their production pat- 
tern, and Texas is not free of these missing (and needed) 
links. During the first decades of its fast rise to promi- 
nence, Texas operated largely as a colonial source of raw 
materials for the factories of the East. With the growth of 
population in the Southwest came the need for much 
larger quantities of consumer goods in this region. But 
many of these goods are produced in plants that require 
immense capital investment. The result has been a lag in 
the transfer of end-product capacity to Texas. 

The textile industry is a conspicuous example of this 
lag. While Texas is the leading state in output of mohair 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 








Percent change 
Mar 1954 Mar 1954 


Consumption (thous kw-hrs) 














Mar Feb Mar from from 

Use 1954 1954 1953 Marl1953 Feb 1954 
TOTAL _....... 985,632 1,002,938 948,086 + 4 — 2 
Commercial _...... 161,587 150,495 160,042 + 1 + 7 
Industrial 476,169 499,454 448,882 + 6 — 5 
Residential __._..__. 161,650 171,904 147,653 + 9 — 6 
NO iiss ccscscaiainies 186,226 181,085 191,509 — 3 + 8 





Prepared from reports of nine electric power companies to the Bureau 
of Business Research. 


Total Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index * Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949 » 100 
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PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Oil and Gas 
Division, Railroad Commission of Texas 








Percent change 





Mar 1954 Mar 1954 





Mar Feb Mar from from 
Product 1954 1954 1968 Mar 1953 Feb 1954 
CARBON BLACK 
PRODUCED (value 
in thous of dols) . 2,786 1,061 3,106 — 10 +163 
CRUDE OIL 
Value (thous of dols)... 207,788 237,208 214,689 — 3 — 12 
Production (thous 
“| | EE SReRreseee 72,945 83,437 82,807 — 12 — 13 
Runs to stills (thous of 
ee een 60,180 66,243 63,774 — 6 + 7 
NATURAL AND 
CASINGHEAD GAS 
PRODUCED (value 
in thous of dols). 37,321 50,404 35,623 + 6 — 26 





and has a rapidly developing apparel industry, almost no 
mohair or wool is processed or spun in Texas. The same 
is true of synthetic fibers, many of them based on the 
petrochemicals derived from Texas oil and gas. Today 
Texas is also a top state in the making of plastics, most 
of which are sent to other parts of the country for mold- 
ing or fabrication. Only one other state, Washington, pro- 
duces more primary aluminum than Texas, and no other 
state equals Texas’ magnesium output. Yet these light 
metals refined in Texas plants must be sent to the Middle 
West or elsewhere to be rolled into sheets for use in Texas 
aircraft plants or in the making of certain construction 
materials. 

As these gaps are filled in, Texas should eventually 
have a diversified and integrated farm-and-factory econ- 
omy the equal of any in the nation. And none will deny 
that Texans have plenty of space in which to do it. 


Rosert H. RYAN 


MANUFACTURE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 








January-December 





Mar Feb Jan 

Products 1964 1954 1954 1953 1952 
TOTAL PRODUCTION IN 

MILK EQUIVALENT 

(thous of Ibs)... 58,808 61,845 36,507 613,839 538,529 
Creamery butter (thous 

3 a: ae | 815 8,604 6,137 
Ice cream (thous of gals)... 1,542 926 1,029 19,247 22,155 
American cheese (thous 

| EE Sa ee 414 641 276 4,827 3,811 
Cottage cheese (thous 

| Eee 666 872 604 7,174 6,150 
Concentrated milk products 

(thous of Ibs)... _ 6,978 4,514 1,999 70,665 47,584 





Milk equivalent was calculated from production data. 

Figures for 1954 are Bureau of Business Research estimates. 

Figures for 1953 are Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, estimates. 

Pigures for 1952 are Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agrieulture, final. 
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PRICES 


Food prices decline. For the second consecutive 
month, retail food prices in the nation and in Houston 
continued downward during March, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported. (Houston is the only Texas city sur- 
veyed for prices of a selected “market basket” of con- 
sumer goods and services.) While food prices across the 
nation have increased only 0.35% since March 1953, they 
have increased 7% in Houston. However, the BLS index, 
computed on the basis of 1947-49=100, uses national 
price averages for its United States index and Houston 
price averages for the Houston index, and the two series 
are not comparable. 

Eggs, beverages, fats and oils, sugars and sweets, and 
partially prepared foods led the downward trend in Hous- 
ton. The seasonal decline in milk prices caused a 6% 
March decrease in dairy products. Fruits and vegetables 
declined 2% in March and are 6.7% below prices for 
March 1953. Cereals and bakery products also declined 
2%; however, they are 3.2% above last year’s prices. 

Meats, poultry, and fish were the only major foods to 
advance. Their 4% increase brought the level up 2.8% 
from March 1953. 

April 20 marked the end of a downward trend in whole- 
sale food prices, when the Dun & Bradstreet Wholesale 
Food Price Index rose to $7.41, only one cent below the 
all-time high recorded on March 30. A steady, upward 
movement began January 19 at $6.96 and continued its 
upward thrust to the $7.42 peak of March 30. Prices then 
dropped two cents on April 6 and an additional five cents 
April 13. The April 20 increase was aided by higher 
wholesale costs for flour, rye, oats, hams, bellies, lard, 
cheese, coffee, cottonseed oil, raisins, steers, hogs, and 
lambs. Barley, butter, and cocoa were lower. 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 














1954* Mar Apr 

Index Apr 18 Apr 6 1964 1953 
ALL COMMODITIES....... 111.0 110.9 110.6 109.4 
Farm products -.................. 100.2 98.5 97.3 
Penner title 105.1 105.3 108.2 
Ae NS fp 114.5 114.3 118.2 








*Estimates of the index for the week ending on date given. 


The Dun & Bradstreet Wholesale Food Price Index, 
not a “cost-of-living” measure, represents the sum total 
of the prices per pound of 31 foods in general use. 

The Commodity Stabilization Service in Dallas bought 
30,934 pounds of cheese in mid-April under the new 
dairy support price program. This was the first purchase 
of any dairy product in the area since the new program 
started April 1, according to C. H. Moseley, director. The 
cheese is stored in Oklahoma. 

Cotton support at 75%. A continued 75% parity 
price support for the 1954 crop of cottonseed, the same 
as in 1953, was announced by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in early April. Farm-storage loans and pur- 
chases of cottonseed and cottonseed products will support 
the prices. 


ANNE K. SCHULER 
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LABOR 


Optimism again keynoted monthly unemployment re- 
ports of the Texas Employment Commission. TEC officals 
registered a gain of 6,000 in the number of seasonal 
farm workers employed in March and a small rise in 
nonfarm employment. A substantial rise in nonfarm em- 
ployment by mid-May is anticipated, while new job pros- 
pects seem centered in construction and retail trade. 

The gains both in seasonal farm workers and in non- 
farm employment brought total employment to 2,639,300. 
Last year’s March total was 2,661,200. Unemployment was 
reduced by 4,600 to a March total of 140,400 as against the 
year-ago unemployment total of 100,000. 

More farm work opened up as a result of April rains. 
TEC officials believe the improved crop prospects will 
favorably effect nonfarm jobs that depend on farm pros- 
perity. Wholesale and retail trade employment that 
decreased because of the prolonged drouth should take 
an upward swing, the commission said. 

Gains are looked for in construction, mining, service 
establishments, and in manufacture of transportation 
equipment, lumber and wood products, apparel, and other 
fabric products. But more cutbacks in ordnance manu- 
facture and in federal establishments will offset some 
of the increases. 

New legislation to stop illegal traffic across the Mex- 
ican border will be proposed to Congress this year. 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell states that the De- 
partment of Justice is studying the advisability of pro- 
posing new laws to make employment of wetbacks unat- 
tractive. 
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The immigration service estimated that each month al- 
most 100,000 of these illegal workers cross the border that 
stretches from the Pacific to Brownsville. 

More trouble along the border was reported in early 
April when the entire force of more than 100 Mexican 
immigration inspectors was fired after widespread bribery 
was reported among them. However, the Interior Minis- 
try said some of the inspectors would be rehired if an 
investigation proves they have a clean record. 

A two-week strike for higher wages tied up $100 
million worth of construction in the Orange-Port Arthur- 
Beaumont area until mid-April, when an estimated 6,000 
members of the AFL Ironworkers Local No. 125 re- 
turned to their jobs. The ironworkers accepted a 10- 
cent hourly wage boost offered by the Sabine Area Con- 
struction Committee and the Beaumont chapter of the 
Associated General Contractors. The increase sets the 
hourly wage rate at $2.90 for ironworkers and $2.65 for 
rod setters. The new contracts run through March 31, 1955, 
and include a wage reopening clause for October of this 
year. 

Two days earlier, 150 AFL ironworkers halted 
work in Dallas over a wage issue. George Terrell, of 
the Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
said the union cut its original demands to a 1744-cent 
hourly wage boost during negotiations..He said the con- 
tractors offered a 10-cent increase. The present scale is 
$2.75 an hour for ironworkers and $2.50 for rod setters. 


ANNE K. SCHULER 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor 









































Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 
Mar Feb Mar Mar Feb Mar Mar Feb Mar 
Industry 1954* 1954 1953 1954* 1954 1958 1954 1954 1953 
ALL MANUFACTURING... $71.10 $71.21 $68.97 41.1 41.4 41.8 $1.73 $1.72 $1.65 
ae ee 72.16 72.50 69.86 42.2 42.4 42.6 1.71 1.71 1.64 
Primary metals... sa 81.00 80.97 74.44 40.5 41.1 40.9 2.00 1.97 1.82 
Machinery—except electrical... 75.83 78.92 75.34 42.6 48.6 43.8 1.78 1.81 1.72 
Oil field machinery... 80.60 86.58 81.10 42.2 44.4 48.6 1.91 1.95 1.86 
Transportation equipment..._.__________ 87.15 87.15 80.34 41.5 41.7 41.2 2.10 2.09 1.95 
Fabricated metal products... : 70.85 72.49 69.05 43.2 44.2 43.7 1.64 1.64 1.58 
Lumber and wood products... 49.68 50.00 48.83 43.2 43.1 43.6 1.15 1.16 1.12 
Furniture and fixtures 53.75 54.25 57.90 43.0 43.4 44.2 1.25 1.25 1.31 
Stone, clay, and glass. 66.60 64.23 59.78 44.4 48.4 42.4 1.50 1.48 1.41 
Nondurable goods_.—......._.-_... 70.00 69.89 68.23 40.0 40.4 41.1 1.75 1.73 1.66 
Textile mill products... 44.88 45.92 48.02 40.8 41.0 42.5 1.10 1.12 1.13 
Broad woven goods....-..—..----_.-.- 45.10 46.10 4T.A1 41.0 40.8 43.1 1.10 1.18 1.10 
Apparel and fabric products... 35.84 86.86 37.44 $6.2 $7.1 38.6 0.99 0.98 0.97 
Food mene 63.09 62.67 60.07 40.7 41.5 42.3 1.55 1.51 1.42 
ee nnn 71.50 70.12 70.64 89.5 40.8 40.6 1.81 1.74 1.74 
Paper and allied products... 75.29 74.23 71.66 42.3 41.7 42.4 1.78 1.78 1.69 
Printing ene 82.97 81.54 85.05 39.7 39.2 40.5 2.09 2.08 2.10 
Chemicals and allied products. 82.91 82.18 81.13 42.3 42.8 42.7 1.96 1.92 1.90 
Vegetable oil mills ._..____..___. 52.32 47.59 51.21 51.8 52.3 50.7 1.01 0.91 1.01 
Petroleum and coal products 92.838 93.46 90.97 89.5 39.6 39.9 2.36 2.36 2.28 
Leather products... 40.48 39.90 38.61 39.8 38.0 39.4 1.03 1.05 0.98 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Mining a Obese 94.39 95.05 91.12 43.3 43.8 43.6 2.18 2.17 2.09 
Crude petroleum products..._________. 95.69 96.58 92.66 43.3 43.5 48.5 2.21 2.20 2.18 
Sulfur. in 79.40 79.89 79.77 89.5 39.3 40.7 2.01 2.02 1.96 
NO 66.47 66.07 62.41 39.8 39.8 39.5 1.67 1.66 1.58 
Retail trade 54.74 55.81 51.08 43.1 43.6 40.5 1.27 1.28 1.26 
Wholesale trade___-_> i 69.71 69.98 66.29 43.8 43.2 43.9 1.61 1.62 1.51 








Figures do not cover proprietors, firm members, or other principal executives. 


*Preliminary—subject to revision upon receipt of additional reports. 
















































18 TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 
L | 4 
Percent change 
Mar 1954 Mar 1954 
March March from from 
City and item 1954 Mar 1953 Feb: 1954 City and item 1954 Mar 1953 Feb 1954 
ABILENE (pop. 45,570) BAYROWN (pep. 33,985) 
Retail sales ao Postal receipts ——.. $ 17,269 + 12 + 27 

Department and apparel stores + Value of pallies permite . $ 269,240 — 54 + 48 
Postal receipts — BS 72,423 + Bark debits (thousands) —_ a 18,088 — 5 — 4 
Value of building permits|} _.._____ $_ 1,271,035 4+ End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_...$ 21,099 + 6 — 4 
Bank debits (thousands) — .._..____. cy 57,822 + Annual rate of deposit turnover. 10.1 — 10 4 
End-of-month deposits tdhensends) $ $ 50,365 _ Employment (area) —_$__._... 353,100 — 1 x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover________. 13.6 + Manufacturing employment (area). 80,900 — 5 x 
Employment ee eae 26,400 Percent of labor force unemployed 

Manufacturing smeshigueens . oe eaee — 3,370 + NR oe yaya 4.6 + 12 0 
Percent of labor force unemployed_______. 5.0 a 
Air express shipments —_________. 390 i BEAUMONT (pop. 94 014) 

I NG oli | en x + 14 

ALPINE (pop. 5,261) Automotive stores® x + 9 

Postal pecanced 7 $ 4.501 i Department and apparel stores : —14 + 21 

Value of building permits|| - 3 2,000 a Sehinn amd Gslaiten whecss* nie + 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,033 Lz ea etean® +11 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_.__.$ 4,278 + Mirela and dicen 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.1 = appliance stores? =r oe 

Air express shipments cai 29 + General merchandise stoves* 18 + 15 

Lumber, building material, 

AMARILLO (pop. 14 y246) and hardware stores* = sere veers 81 + 81 

Retail sales* _____ - = Postal receipts ____ See x + 24 

Automotive stores* —-—— -—-—— + Value of building permite! - eee — 18 + 18 

Department and apparel s orn id Bank debits (thousands) _...._..__...__.$ 128,178 — 4 + 18 

Ploriste* __ — —— 7 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 96,418 x — 4 

Food stores* capiemneaen ——— ———— + Annual rate of deposit turnover. . 15.6 — 6 + 20 

Furniture and eee Employment (area) _ aS ales ; 78,500 oa a de 9 

appliance stores* —_._ =o + Manufacturing employment uonnd ‘ 26,760 + 1 + 2 

Liquor stores* —____ — — —_——-— + $ Percent of labor force unemployed 
Postal receipts — ; ntinnnnimy Sante + 6 (area) _ ; 6.9 + 64 = 
Value of building ‘pemniiel - __._.$ 1,855,047 — 338 Air express shipments ne ire 250 ay we 
Bank debits (thousands) ___ —————-$ 183,582 = § Waterborne commerce (tons) ieittaaleags 20,996 — 46 _— 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $_ 3 98,750 — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_____. 16.3 + 2 
Employment — ee 42,700 — 2 BEEVILLE (pop. 9 nee) 

Manufacturing stunt . ses 4,750 — 7 Postal receipts —.. 6,959 + 11 + 2 
Percent of labor force mentions be aie. 5.9 4. 26 Value of building permitel . a Seuisans Ps 160,964 +844 + 50 
Air express shipments - die : 774 + 27 Bank debits (thousands) - = 6,544 — 15 + 4 

End-of-month deposits i‘teusende)t $ 11,633 + 1 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_____. es 6.7 —14 + 5 
ARLINGTON (pop. y 9692) Air express shipments __ z 3 — 86 _ 
Postal receipts __. 13,291 + 
Value of building parmaitel fe ontneet oe : r 616,775 a 
Bank debits (thousands) ____- $ —9,490 4: BIG SPRING (pop. 17 286) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ $ 10,828 + Retail sales ____ — 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover__.___ 10.7 a Department and ‘meee: shone is babesbigibbacked — 16 
Postal receipts —___.. & 18,389 + 10 
Value of building permitsl| - $ 205,680 —17 
Retail lal (pop. Ass, 459) = + 20 Bank debits (thousands) - : -$ 20,928 + 3 

patasihids aikens es, a + 10 End-of-month deposits (thousands) $. $ 22,678 — 8 

Department and speend ay ~ 4+ 24 Annual rate of deposit turnover____ 11.0 + 10 

Eating and drinking places____ oe + 12 Air express shipments aie ied 24 — ee 

EEN EE See ote + 21 

Food stores a +m +10 BORGER (pop. 18,059) 

Furniture and household Postal receipts _ : 14,785 + 23 

appliance stores _________. —_—— + + 51 Value of building permite ARR! aii 201,395 + 30 

General merchandise stores _ a + 22 Bank debits (thousands) ___._ eee ak — 4 

Liquor stores ————____ ee ere +18 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 18,548 — 65 

Lumber, building material, Annual rate of deposit turnover__.__ 10.9 0 

and hardware stores + + 26 Air express shipments 59 — 8 
Postal receipts _ wi _$ 246,507 a + 19 
Value of building oomeiiel | __$ 3,905,969 oe + 13 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 120,396 + + 12 BRENHAM (pop. 6 941) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 99,402 — +2 Postal receipts .— 6,166 + 19 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.6 aa + 12 Value of building permits - : 81,293 + 87 
Employment Ease ae 60,600 rs 0 Bank debits (thousands) — ee 5,845 + 4 

Manufacturing viata ; 4,150 4. 2 End-of-month deposits hmenied?. ns 10,672 + 4 
Percent of labor force unemployed 4.5 + — 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover______ 6.6 8 
Air express shipments : ~ 800 + + 10 


























For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Percent change Percent change 
Mar 1954 Mar 1954 Mar 1954 Mar 1954 
March from from March from from 
City and item 1954 Mar 1953 Feb 1954 City and item 1954 Mar 1958 Feb 1954 
BROWNSVILLE (pop. 36 066) DALLAS (pop. 434, 1462) 
Retail sales* __. — 10 + 6 pT RR alec Se ee nag ee - — il + 3 
Department aaa een stores. Sicilia — 20 + 15 Apparel an ASE TER Rey ee a — 12 +11 
Value of building permits|| _.....--.-_-..$ +~=111,902 — 56 + 81 Automotive stores* __ Ree eee + 40 + 8 
Air express shipments A Tee 361 — 15 — 4 Department storest — — 9 + 9 
Waterborne commerce (tons)... Pa 75,369 + 10 — 2 Drug stores* aoe eae coke + 2 — 10 
Tourists entering Mexico —..___. 775 + 3 Eating and dctoking aint viene biitede — 9 x 
Tourist cars entering Mexico ._.. . 310 + 3 Filling stations* + 65 + 4 
Food stores* ; _ — 4 + 8 
: oes — 5 2 
BROWNWOOD (pop. 20,181) Gmersl merehaatioe store’ * 
Retail sales ae ee ee P 7 
Department a wend: shinee leet oy ogee ae — 12 + 28 ae Xe Shon — at nian retest + ¥ 
Postal receipts —_.. ge Gee + 18 + 20 silt gia it hide 
: supply dealers* _.... Bi as a PELE — 2 + 5 
Value of builditig penne’ es 80,345 — 15 +282 
Postal receipts - aes ee + 7 + 18 
Bank debits (thousands) . = 9,544 + 6 — 18 
Value of building ‘cane . ...--------$11,624,810 + 50 + 36 
End-of-month deposits itheuenie) 2 $ 18,492 + 3 + 2 
Bank debits (thousands) —.. 1,808,143 + 12 +19 
Annual rate of deposit turnover._.___. 8.6 + 4 — 11 
Alr express shipments 21 — 25 +91 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ?- 891,031 + 2 x 
on Te Annual rate of deposit turnover. 24.2 + 10 + 21 
Employment - vs OS aa x 
BRYAN (pop. 18 »102) Mensteabeton engleyment . . Ase 0 
Retail sales* ____ aabteneatcle + 8 + 10 Percent of labor force unemployed. 8.4 mew + 3 
Department pore ‘appara shan Perse — 20 + 18 Air express shipments 9,154 + 12 + 13 
Postal receipts —_..... ; .$ 19,849 + 13 + 13 
Value of building permits|| $ 198,260 + 1 — 49 DENISON ( 
; : et ia pop. 7 504) 
Air express shipments . ae 21 38 9 pen ees aaa . Ra ance +12 
Department ond eogera aenes sa <oentice — il + 50 
CISCO (pop. 5 230) Postal receipts TK 27 
Postal receipts - $ 4,249 + 13 + 28 Value of building permite! - _.....$ 398,000 +404 +131 
Value of building Secenited . a 1,000 — 88 Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,119 + 9 + 13 
Bank debits (thousands) - oe 2,379 + 12 + 12 End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢_..$ 18,798 + 18 + 8 
End-of-month deposits Gbinnde) 3 a $ 4,113 + 6 + 5 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 7.8 — 13 + 11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_________. 74 + 8 + 9 
DENTON (pop. 21,372) 
CORP US (CHRISTI (pop. 108,287) Department and apparel store sales... —14 + 12 
Retail sales + 12 Postal receipts __._. SRS s AS 23, '309 + 50 + 19 
Apparel stores Sea sepsis Sees Piste barat _ : + 24 Value of building permite! . srmbies 206,125 +196 + 24 
Automotive stores ‘a + 3 + 12 Bank debits (thousands) - ee 10,574 + 5 + 2 
Country general stores — =» een — 4 = iS End-of-month deposits {theesands) 3. =a 14,083 + 2 + 1 
Department storesf ——.....-........ ae — 20 + 18 Annual rate of deposit turnover_____ 9.1 + 2 + 1 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores = Slbscoaseenes — 28 + 27 
Postal receipts tnt £248 ££ Se EAGLE PASS (pop. . 2276) 
Une TORII 5 a + 31 + 23 
Value of building ounnite? - eee Fk —14 + 40 
Bank debits (thousands) - = on — 6 + 8 
Bank debits (thousands) _......-_-»-===—— $$ )~=—152,109 + 2 + 13 End-of th d its (thou rere 8.529 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t$ 108,793 = | Se — ° 
Annual rate of deposit ork ag 12.4 sire + 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_____ 17.8 + 9 + 13 Ai hi ts 3 aa on 
Employment : m 60,500 + 1 x seins scilan ioe visite 
Manufacturing ciel Saciaiidobel 7,860 + 8 x 
Percent of labor force unemployed... 6.2 +170 — 10 EDINBURG (pop. 12 eed: 
Air express shipments _..... coe ere 377 — 25 + 19 Postal receipts 697 — 9 — 6 
Value of building permits|] - res a cman +157 + 38 
AN Bank debits (thousands) - oo 8,410 — 6 + 15 
CORSIC A sian 19 »211) End-of-month deposits (thousands) t oa $ 10,137 — il x 
Postal receipts — $ = 17,554 + 23 + 48 Annual rate of deposit turnover______ 10.0 0 + 16 
Value of building permits| $ 58,255 oe + 28 Air express shipments ______ = 14 + 15 +g 
Bank debits (thousands) —. $ 14,106 + 9 + 11 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 21,3854 + 6 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... . 7.9 + 3 + 13 GLADEWATER (pop. 5 »305) 
Postal receipts 4,760 — 8 + 20 
Value of building permits|| ——......___. ; 120,000 +131 — 38 
DEL RIO cpr: | 14. wares Bank debits (thousands) - _$ 6007 +28 +84 
Postal receipts _ uc 10/801 + 20 a 39 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢. —_ $ 4,127 + 2 — 9 
Value of building permits! - $ 142,095 +434 +1369 Annual rate of deposit turnover____. 13.9 + 26 + 43 
Bank debits (thousands) === $= 7,156 — 10 +14 Employment (area) —.__.__ 28,750 x x 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. -$ 10,162 — 2 + 1 Manufacturing employment (area) 3,900 =e 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.5 — 8 + 15 Percent of labor force unemployed 
Air express shipments __.... ‘ 22 — 31 — 35 (area) ——.. “acs tae re pga ae em 5.3 : sail. 
Tourists entering Mexico —.. a OG + 45 + 6 Air express shipments 6 + 20 +200 
Tourist cars entering Mexico —...____. 6,520 + 50 + 7 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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March 
City and item 1954 


Percent change 





from 


Mar 1954 a _ 
Mar 1953 Feb 1954 


March 
City and item 1954 


Percent change 





from 


Mar 1954 a 1954 
Mar 1953 Feb 1954 





EL PASO (pop. 130,485) 


Retail sales* 


_ 
~ 





GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,566) 

















te 
Department ery sn iapataadece — 13 + 13 
i aE ene + 5 — 1 
General merchandise stores* — 18 + 15 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* — 48 + 36 
Office, store, and school 

supply dealers* — 19 + 6 
Piano and musical instrument stores* eae + 69 + 81 

Postal receipts $ 214,407 +17 + 20 

Value of building paruitel $ 1,745,802 — 65 + 48 

Bank debits (thousands) ..$ 212,218 — 9 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t...$ 120,981 — 3 x 

Annual rate of deposit turnover___.._. 21.0 — 3 + 13 

Employment 70,300 x 
Manufacturing salman’ 10,700 + 2 

Percent of labor force unemployed _... 5.1 : — 2 

Air express shipments —...__-_»_»______ 1,645 + 4 + 15 

Tourists entering Mexico —__.._. : 2,114 — 21 — 35 

Tourist cars entering Mexico __..... 801 — 21 — 20 

FORT WORTH (pop. 278,778) 

Retail sales* — 11 +14 
Apparel stone ia come —17 +14 
Automotive stores*® _....__.. ocak eminence — 24 + 238 
Department storest Di eee — 10 + 18 
Eating and drinking sieses? - 4 : a — 16 + 65 
Filling stations* — + 31 + 10 
Food stores* __. : — 5 + 4 
Furniture and hensshela 

appliance stores* __ — 30 + 7 
Lumber, building susteriel, 
and hardware stores* sianeecac — 34 x 

Postal receipts ______. . tice .---$ 688,717 + 2 + 5 

Value of building ie en a $ 4,071,595 + 10 +417 

Bank debits (thousands) _..._..___»_---- $ »=— 520,187 x + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t. $ $18,632 — 4 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover... 19.4 + 4 + 15 

Employment —__. icetbactenacs 170,700 — 1 x 
Manufacturing employment . e 51,375 — 6 + 2 

Percent of labor force unemployed___... 5.4 +125 — 6 

Air express shipments _..___»_»_>»>>S 1,763 — 6 + 15 

GALVESTON owe 66 — 

Retail sales — 22 + 9 
Department ond. appara eres. moenaiete — 21 +14 
Eating and drinking places _.____ —17 + 7 
Food stores -... na! — 7 + 5 
Furniture and housdheld 

appliance stores _____ — 28 — 10 
Lumber, building seatentel 
and hardware stores _ oie ase — 28 + 31 

Postal receipts —.___ men = | 75,705 + 9 + 21 

Value of building peruniiel Se eee eee $ 1,510,693 +1107 +1511 

Bank debits (thousands) ~~~... g 80,216 + 8 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.._$ 70,839 — 8 — 18 

Annual rate of deposit turnover.__._____. 12.7 0 + 18 

Employment (area) 7 45,100 — 6 x 
Manufacturing eupleyment on). 11,050 — 6 x 

Percent of labor force unemployed 

(area) bedeaieeesase 5.9 +111 0 

Air express tenes Se. Ee See ee 424 + + 17 

GARLAND (pop. 10,571) 

Postal receipts —_____. eve 12,684 + 388 12 

Value of vallding ‘gaits - aries 447,922 — 26 — 20 

Bank debits (thousands) —..._._ $ 10,828 + 12 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__..$ 10,453 + 24 x 

Annual rate of deposit turnover__.___ 12.4 — 13 + 7 














Retail sales* ____. EPS, + 9 + 16 
Postal receipts - = pectesatenisaspiiee $ “ 758 + 38 + 49 
Bank debits ‘ienniad . ms ihieecdl 2,875 + 11 + 46 
End-of-month deposits ithensendedt. ..$ 3,176 + 25 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_...._. 11.0 — 10 + 48 
GONZALES (pop. 5,659) 
Postal receipts — piciiodiaa ...$ 1,753 + 60 + 54 
Value of Lelie ‘peveaited - éotenis $ 26,820 +188 + 99 
Bank debits (thousands) .- ae: 6,106 + 28 + 50 
End-of-month deposits (thomands) t— ..$ 4,434 — 380 — 23 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_________. 14.4 + 62 + 738 
GREENVILLE (pop. 14,727) 
Retail sales* ___ SERS ay Dah bere — 9 — 4 
Department sail oneund: denen cialis x + 40 
Postal receipts — bain Ssieilenteiosicka 19,215 + 9 + 27 
Value of building ‘pomattel - ec 80,775 — 42 — 80 
Bank debits (thousands) —.....____ $ 12,382 + 10 + 8 
End-of-month deposits tieeeendielt aa $ 15,584 + 20 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_____.__. 18.7 + 27 + 63 
HARLINGEN (pop. 23,229) 
Postal receipts —...___.... = 27,751 + 13 + 22 
Value of building permits|| —.. aa 139,500 — 61 —17 
Bank debits (thousands) - j - 24,601 — 4 + 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢- 18,517 — 4 x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. ie! 16.0 — il + 8 
Air express shipments —..._____________- 205 +189 + 10 
HENDERSON (pop. 6,833) _ 
Retail sales* d + 8 + 25 
Department niall ‘ued nee deities saaetide — 8 — 2 
Postal receipts - ae renee | 9,071 + 29 + 22 
Value of beiiiing sania . Rearcens | 34,000 — 82 — 23 
Bank debits (thousands) ios $ 6,115 — 2 + 23 
End-of-month deposits (thoesends) t_ — 18,571 — 4 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover____.__.__. 5.6 + 6 + 30 
BOUSTON ( dite 596 neansd 
Retail sales] - . — 2 + 14 
Apparel sienest ected iplsanlanccy —17 + 14 
Automotive storesf§ — — 9 +17 
Department storest _... — 8 + 23 
Drug stores] —..__. ‘< x + 6 
Eating and Sebatiinn Steen ; Seteeds + 4 + 7 
Tie oti ene + 35 + 11 
DU INE Geter, ln x + 7 
Furniture and heusshold 
appliance stores] - — il + 19 
General merchandise shevest — 6 + 28 
Jewelry stores] - — 25 — 23 
Liquor stores] - + 8 + 66 
Lumber, balldieg material, 
and hardware stores] _. +14 — 10 
Office, store, and school 
supply dealers] —-—..... : Paes oh + 6 + 13 
Postal receipts —... ....$ 1,051,129 + 9 + 18 
Value of building peruttial - ....$15,287,083 + 48 + 41 
Bank debits (thousands) - ._$ 1,859,149 + 64 + 22 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ _...$ 1,063,927 —14 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover___._____.. 20.9 + 16 +- 24 
Employment (area) —_-__ acres 853,100 — 1 x 
Manufacturing eugleyment (ton) 80,900 6 x 
Percent of labor force unemployed 
i PAR AE ae ae es eee ee 4.6 + 12 0 
Air express Moments . a ee 4,587 — 6 + 18 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Percent change 





Mar 1954 Mar 1954 


Percent change 





Mar 1954 Mar 1954 















































March from from March from from 
City and item 1954 Mar 1953 Feb 1954 City and item 1954 Mar 1953 Feb 1954 
HEREFORD (pop. 5,207) LOCKHART (pop. 5,573) 
Postal receipts — ,732 + 16 + 32 Department and apparel store sales . — 15 x 
Value of building perentiad ; ; wi + 60 — 17 Postal receipts —_...... $ 3,874 + 34 + 21 
Bank debits (thousands) —_. $ 7,464 — 14 + 12 Value of building sorniied — sy $ 2,950 — 86 — 71 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 9,297 ¥ — 4 Bank debits (thousands) - $ 8,136 x + 12 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 — 16 + 18 End-of-month deposits ieenmendad? $ 4,777 — 12 — 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.7 + 6 + 17 
JASPER (pop. 4. 403) 
Retail sales _. —- -1 +8 LONGVIEW (pop. 24,502) 
Postal receipts... ; —_- +s +2 Postal receipts $ 29,489 +16 + 29 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,533 + 10 a Value of building permits| $ 565,350 + 61 +250 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _.$ 5,606 — 1 + 4 Bank debits (thousands) $ 34,269 ae +17 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.9 + 11 + 10 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft ..$ 32,933 — 12 — 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.0 + 6 + 22 
KERMIT (pop. 6, 912 ) Employment (area) 23,750 x x 
Postal receipts sia : $ 6,377 + 82 + 63 Manufacturing pai Ta (area) 3,900 — 2 
Value of building permits| i 16,320 — 67 — 91 Percent of labor force unemployed 
Bank debits (thousands) . y 3,153 —17 + 29 (area) ._........- ee 5.3 canis — 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 3,094 — 14 + 41 Air express ieee. ° 143 — 80 + 21 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.3 + 36 + 38 
a ‘ op. 71 baie 
KILGORE (pop. 9 1638) Retail sales __. . . — 23 + 7 
Postal receipts — $ 12,022 +11 + 30 ‘itoenian Gow abeee — 29 ag 
Value of building permits || $ 11,000 — 656 + 57 Department and apparel stores oa + 28 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 12,883 — 2 + 7 Wounitavo and househdd 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ _.$ 14,559 x + 4 appliance stores _— 28 = 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 0 + 8 General mersiiandise stores aia 14 
Employment (area) 28,750 x x Lumber, building material, 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,900 — 2 uid havderare stores . alae 46 
Percent of labor force unemployed Postal receipts ___ ; $ = 976 + 7 + 24 
(area) mse) . 5.8 pre 4 Value of building permitel ’ $ 1,362,021 — 42 — 57 
Air express shipments 11 =e 0 Bank debits (thousands) —_- $ ri 422 — 13 — il 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t __$ 83,716 — 7 — 8 
KILLEEN (pop. 7 1045) Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.9 — 4 + 5 
Postal receipts —_.. ...$ 22,817 + 19 + 6 Employment : 89,100 + 1 0 
Value of building permits! $ 394,410 +1030 + 89 Manufacturing site : 8,965 + 10 + 5 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,231 + 24 + 12 Percent of labor force unemployed : 6.0 + 82 — 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {  $ 10,298 + 1 + 6 Air express shipments _.._...__. 748 + 12 + 11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.3 + 26 + 9 
LAMESA (pop. 10,704) Se ae TEAS) 
pop. Postal receipts -._... $ 14,753 + 9 + 23 
Peel SenEND: ~~ a Rae Value of building permits|| ‘ta oe eee 
Value of building parmatial ; 1,200 — 96 — 95 eagle le di = a , 
Bank debits (thousands) i 2 me es oe Seen Seeman es ae . ee 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 10672 —19 — 8 wr a 8 ee 
: Annual rate of deposit turnover at 9.9 + 8 + 27 
Annual rate of deposit turnover YO + 5 + 7 Air eens thee : 31 — 26 + 29 
LAMPASAS (pop. 4,869) 
Re a” a McALLEN (pop. 20,067) 
Postal receipts -.... $ 3,771 + 47 + 36 Department and apparel store sales _. tid —17 + 9 
Value of building entinitel $ 6,000 ee ye Postal receipts —........ ee 19,124 + 24 + 18 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 $ 3,886 + 2 + 26 Value of building permits|| - = $ 103,425 — 62 +228 
End-of-month deposits (themndet ¥.. $ 6,289 — § + 3 Air express shipments —...--_»_>_>__ 52 + 6 + 33 
Annual rate of deposit turnover . 7.5 + 7 + 23 
LAREDO (pop. 51,910) MARIIN (pop. 7,099) 
pop. Postal receipts Sd: A A Be 
Postal receipts —... 26,406 +18 + 16 Value of building permits] $ ¢8,419 4805 —61 
Value of building permitel Facer ; ; 218,675 +3832 +537 Bank debits (thousands) . Lae 2,800 + 18 a 
Bank debits (thousands) = $ 20,694 ae + 10 End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ $ 4,285 — 6 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.__$ 18,785 — 4 x Annual rate of deposit turnover____ 7.7 + 15 oe 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.2 + 2 + 9 
Air express shipments __. ' . 151 — 10 + 8 
Tourists entering Mexico 6,045 — 18 — 29 MARSHALL (pop. 22 so27) 
Tourist cars entering Mexico _ 2,288 aah — 29 Department and apparel store sales. — 20 + 18 
Postal receipts — eos i _$ ‘16, 930 — 12 + 18 
LLANO (pop. 2 954) Value of building ‘permits|| ES SN + 61 +208 
Postal receipts _$ 2,352 + 64 + 58 Bank debits (thousands) - ane 13,959 — 9 + 5 
Value of building eevee, 4 ae 28,000 + 87 + 87 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_. ...$ 20,290 — 8 x 
Bank debits (thousands) - a 2,041 ee a’ Annual rate of deposit turnover______. 8.3 — 7 + 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) 2. $ 3,244 — 4 ae | Air express shipments —_____. —— 6 = — 60 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ron 7.5 — 8 + 7 








For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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March from 
City and item Ty Mer 1958 Feb. 1954 City and item 1954 Mar 1953 Feb | 1954 
MERCEDES (pop. 10,081) PARIS (pop. 21,643) 
Department and apparel store sales__ — — 22 + 27 
Postal receipts = 4,746 + 10 + 11 P 
ostal receipts - ebieceeae ee ca $ 16,433 + 8 + 22 
Value of building permite! . wees 7,575 — 57 +102 Val ss bi 2 
alue of building enna’ Came 45,594 1 20 
Bank debits (thousands) —s 6,661 + 2 + 7 B 303 8 uu 
aaah te . 3 5,460 ne er ank debits (thousands) - eens 13, + + 
End-of-month deposits ( 17 11 End-of-month deposits fivuinedn) ...$ 14,223 x — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover a “se = + Annual rate of deposit turnover__________ 11.1 + 12 + 14 
Air express shipments _...._--_»=___ 82 —14 — 22 
MIDLAND (pop. 4 21 a? 
Postal receipts —$ 469011 +9 +18 PAMPA (pop. 16,583) 
Value of building neeaiiae $ 1,192,100 — 68 + 28 Postal receipts ——__.___ $ 16,591 + 24 + 26 
Bank debits (thousands) ae 51,809 — 65 + 20 Value of building oodiainel eer oe A $ 405,375 + 36 +478 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 68,963 + 7 + 2 Bank debits (thousands) —. _..$ 14,658 + 2 + 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.1 — 9 + 18 End-of-month deposits Sennen’ $ $ 20,191 — 4 — 2 
Air express shipments ees: 2 885 + 57 + 80 Annual rate of deposit turnover______ 8.6 — 10 + 6 
MONAHANS (pop. ¢ 6 811) PORT ARTHUR (pop. 57 530) 
. » Retail sales* _____ — 6 + 8 

Postal receipts - ‘ $ 5,648 +17 + 47 

Automotive ma — 4 + 27 
Value of building ermitsl fe $ se,ne8 a ie Department and enearl s stores — 19 + 12 
Bank debits (thousands) : : ..$ 6,546 — 8 + 10 eda adiadanlh ; 9 i: 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $_ $ 6,957 + 8 + 4 mong eee oe. 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 — 4 + 12 illing stations® - ‘3 18 ahs 

Food stores* + 8 — 1 

Furniture and hoenehebl 

NACOGDOCHES dst 12 yo27) appliance stores* __ : — 15 — 15 
Postal receipts — a 12,169 + 32 +1 Lumber, building oneiite, 

Value of building oamniie’ . $ 26,000 — 66 +1 and hardware stores* —17 — 4 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,266 — 8 +1 Postal receipts - $ 40,633 + 12 + 38 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 15,470 + 1 4 Value of building permits] - $ 616,805 +108 +163 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_. : 11.1 + 48 + 68 Bank debits (thousands) —.___ —$ 45,488 oy + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ -$ 38,783 — 1 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover___.__ 13.9 — 6 + 7 

NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 12,210) Employment (area) —_. = 78,500 — |} + 1 
ee eT Se ean ae $ 13,565 + 12 + 20 Manufacturing a OY tonen. 26,760 + 1 + 2 
Value of building peveatiel - nies SER — 7 + 84 Percent of labor force unemployed 
Bank debits (thousands) - peony: 6,873 + 2 + 9 (area) __. Se Se 6.9 + 64 wee 
End-of-month deposits (themenda) 3. $ 9,776 — 11 + 6 Air express ilguanta - ve haes, SRE Pe 141 +19 + 52 
Annual rate of deposit turnover___ 8.7 +14 + 6 

RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9,136) 

ODESSA (pop. 29 495) Postal receipts ee ae aes 
Postal receipts ‘ 42,126 i 9 + 24 Value of building povnital ee: .$ 23,750 74 +4650 
Value of building permits - oe) — 718,530 — 39 + 80 Bank debits (thousands) - ; ea 4,076 — 16 + 8 
Bank debits (thousands) : i. 36,218 eS | + 16 End-of-month deposits (thousands) 3 $ 7,35 — 20 — 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 38,290 — 8 + 14 Annual rate of deposit turnover_______ 6.5 0 4 20 
Annual rate of deposit turnover___. 13.9 + 6 + 138 
Air express shipments —.__-_-__ 189 — 26 — 2 ROCKDALE (pop. a veoh) 

Postal receipts mm ,665 + 31 — 6 

RAN Value of building permits! - ’ $ we — 10 + 26 

Postal Guar GE (pop. 2, 74) 14,361 c_* - ie Bank debits (thousands) - .-$ 4,432 + 44 + 19 

Value of building namie ixpiis ; 350,388 + 23 + 60 End-of-month deposits (hmmmnie) t_ .$ 4,842 + 44 + 28 

Bank debits (thousands) - _ $19,884 oe + 15 Annual rate of deposit turnover___ 13.5 + 81 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (theeands)?_ $ 24,685 x + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover___.___ 9.7 — 8 + 13 SAN ANGELO (pop. 32 093) 

Retail sales _..___ — 8 + 14 

Department ont: sepend ene... SRS — 10 + 24 

PALESTINE (pop. 12 wer Postal receipts - _$ 53,047 + 25 + 28 
Postal receipts ——— 1496 +22 + 28 Bank debits (thousands) - 0288 +8 +16 
Value of building permits! - 3 v2.74 a | ee End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ 48,561 — 60 os 
Bank debits (thousands) —_.___$ 6,462 + 10 + 21 Annual rate of deposit turnover____ 10.9 + 14 + 18 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 12,779 = x Employment ______ 21,650  - 0 
Annual rate of deposit turnover______ 6.1 + 11 + 22 Manufacturing cadena 2,440 +18 = 

Percent of labor force unemployed 5.9 +181 — 6 

PLAINVIEW (pop. 14. 0044) Air express shipments = 348 + 41 x 

REE TER: soko — 8 + 7 

Department and apparel stores... =. — 8 + 380 SAN MARCOS (pop. 2 3980) 

Postal receipts - — ae ee + 9 + 26 Postal receipts - oa 11,877 a ee + 12 
Value of building outed . fo $ 106,500 — 24 + 1i Value of building ponerse aed : 121,649 + 35 + 14 
Bank debits (thousands) - _$ 15,102 — 8 — 18 Bank debits (thousands) & 5,689 + 8 + 19 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 23,629 + 1 — 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.__$ 8,266 + 6 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover______. 7.5 — 10 — 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover._.___. 8.2 — 5 + 19 
Air express shipments _....._ 29 — 8 +1238 






































For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Percent change Percent change 
Mar 1954 Mar a Mar 1954 Mar = 
March from fro March from fro 
City and item 1954 Mar 1953 Feb 1954 City and item 1954 Mar 1958 Feb 1954 
SAN caitanebaead (pop. 408 eee) TEMPLE (pop. 25, 467) 

I on ee | aan — 2 + 18 Retail sales ___. : sere — 15 — 1 
Apparel aheves? | SLU Ue vee italesatled — 13 + 16 Department and aseued ‘shinee. aes es — 23 + 9 
Automotive stores* — SE — 4 + 20 Postal receipts ___... _$ 26,622 + 18 + 18 
Department stores} —_____ Sacspie — 10 + 29 Value of building permits} . $ 253,552 — 28 + 23 
Drug stores* _.._. elena Ss aia — 1 x Bank debits (thousands) —.....___$ 15,804 — 4 + 6 
Eating and éitokine prey ae I — 8 + 9 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_.$ 22,973 + 2 — 1 
PU I atccscrrencnecssinsiicireenieseeetemes + 7 + 12 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 8.2 — 6 + 6 
i I ns + 8 + 8 
Furniture and houschold TEXAS CITY (pop. 16. 620) 

appliance stores* ————._________ a soa +16 Department and apparel store sales __ — 9 + 21 
General merchandise stores® — 4 + 34 Postal receipts _ wis as aly '$ 17, 986 + 16 4+ 86 
Lumber, building material, Value of building pereeitel . ee — 45 + 84 

and hardware stores® +18 +29 Bank debits (thousands) . $ 2681 — 8 +10 

Postal receipts ———-----—---$_ 541,675 + 12 foe End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 24,884 — 9 + 7 

Value of building permits|| ___$ 4,357,122 ~— 19 + 36 Annual rate of deposit turnover_____ 12.6 0 ae 

Bank debits (thousands) —._ —-$ 409,851 x + 16 Employment (area) ___ P 45,100 er x 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢. -$ 307,020 6 x Manufacturing employment (area) _ 11,050 — 5 x 

Annual rate of deposit turnover______.__. 16.0 + 5 + 16 Percent of labor force unemployed 

Employment —.... ————--—- 174,700 eae x SN EERE Se ee eee 5.9 +111 0 
Manufacturing enpleyment — eee 19,625 — 6 x 

Percent of labor force unemployed A Sivasees 8.9 +824 + 1 TYLER (pop. 38 968) 

Postal receipts $ 74,286 + 8 + 81 

SEGUIN sl 9 ieindee Value of building permite! - ee + 89 — 76 

PE SE a ae a Bank debits (thousands) - Se SS eR 
Value of building permitsl) . $ 173,825 +4108 +468 ‘a et ’ 

nd-of-month deposits {thousands}? $ 55,608 — 1 x 

Bank debits (thousands) - P —$ 6,957 + Ss Annual rate of deposit turnover _____ 12.8 — 6 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (heanendess ..$ 16,473 + 8 — 2 ; 

Annual rate of deposit turnover__. f 5.0 + 6 + 6 WACO ( 87 .706) 

Oo 
SHERMAN (pop. 20,150) parent Renitt he ges 

Retail sales ___. es — 23 + 8 ee I oe aed — 20 + 55 
Department as sounndl’ aleren. it Merete reas —17 + 21 Department storest —...________. yecbiigeres — 15 + 16 

Postal receipts — a ee + 21 + 82 Furniture and household 

Value of building permits! Sueno $ 191,874 + 10 — 10 appliance stores —_ 33 + 40 + 39 

Bank debits (thousands) — _$ 26,369 + 1 + 10 Postal receipts SPE arse : ..$ 111,885 + 7 + 19 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t. $ 15,838 + 5 + 5 Value of building permits||_ 1 SORE + 81 + 20 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_______ 20.5 — 2 +14 Bank debits (thousands) - $ 83,700 + 9 +14 

End-of-month deposits (ene) ¢. $ 62,469 + 7 — 6 
SNYDER (pop. 12 ana Annual rate of deposit turnover... 15.6 0 + 16 

Postal receipts . 11,105 + 25 + 44 Employment _ pas ee 48,300 — 2 + 1 

Value of building een . : : 95,925 — 55 on Bh Mawefectaring ‘euployment ee 8,070 x + 2 

Bank debits (thousands) - %:. A990 + 4 + 18 Percent of labor force unemployed... 6.9 +200 — 18 

End-of-month deposits (thewands) 2... .$ 12,890 x + 22 

Annual rate of deposit turnover... 13.5 + 13 +17 WAXAHACHIE (pop. ll ,204) 

Postal receipts _ _$ 10,973 — 42 + 14 

SWEETWATER (pop. 13 619) Value of bellitan aed. Dee en $ 48,234 — 50 — 59 

Postel soos - —-— a + & +e Bank debits (thousands) - eee See 
Value of building ‘perinital eee a +180 — 20 End-of- thd its (tho niane e ‘ 

nd-of-mon leposi ousands) ft ___.$ 4,198 + 11 + 25 

Bank debits (thousands) ———_ —$ 6,848 si + 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover ‘ 12.7 — 2 + 22 

End-of-month deposits (thowands) $— $ 9,789 — 6 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit. turnover________. 10.4 + 2 + 7 

_ eB WICHITA 1 FALLS (pop. 68 042) arr 
ees 

Postal Lima (pop. bt 07 be 8,459 + 18 + 86 Department and sonenl arene a phe ee — 7 + 19 

Value of building permits| Hee Nba Oe $ 55,470 +110 — 26 Postal receipts - woveeeeeeceeenneeeee § 88,922 + 18 + 28 

Bank debits (thousands) . _$ 9,677 at et Value of building pendinl . peleeens _.$ 814,627 + 3838 — 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 14869 +1 — 4 Bank debits (thousands) - ae Se ee 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_____ 7.6 — 8 + 12 End-of-month deposits {eonsenie) 3. $ 97,559 + 1 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover______. 10.6 + 8 + 18 

Employment — scant 34,250 — 65 — 1 

TEXARKANA (pop. has 1628) § Manufacturing ais eevee 3,400 — 18 — 1 

— sales§ - aa ” : en a + 19 Percent of labor force unemployed 6.4 +220 + 2 
e ertment | and appare steven saociinis Seisatiaes by — 12 29 

meal receipts§ . $ 47,451 +9 : 18 xChange is less than one half of one percent. 

Value of building permits$| - $ 219,140 + 88 +258 *Preliminary. 

Bank debits (thousands)§ ...._.-..-_.$ 86,745 = 10 x 40 tReported by the Federal Reserve Board of Dallas. 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t -$ 11,955 — 12 x tExcludes deposits to credit of banks. 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_____. 12.0 + 9 + 10 Federal contracts are not included. 

Employment$ ss $5,150 an 1’ io = {Reported by Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University 
Manufacturing employment a 6,885 85 — 65 of Houston. 

Percent of re eieae art —— a 12.6 +500 4. 9 §Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, 


Texas (pop. 24,758). 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date Average 
Mar Feb Jan average month 
1954 1954 1954 1954 1953 











GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
+Index of Texas Business Activity (100.0) : ; : ee 139* 142° 134* 138 
Index of bank debits a 179 171 169 173 
Index of bank debits in the United States... 163 162 153 159 
Income payments to individuals in the United States (billions—seasonally 
adjusted at annual rate). ; : 282.9 283.7 $ 283.3 
Index of wholesale prices in the United States (unadjusted ) ; 110.6 110.5 110.9 110.7 
Index of consumers’ prices in the United States (unadjusted) ...... 114.8 115.0 152 115.0 
tIndex of consumers’ prices in Houston (unadjusted). 116.9 116.9 
Index of postal receipts 174 164 155 164 
tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings i in the Southwestern District 
(10.0) aoe : 90 96 95 94 
Business corporation charters issued (number) : 25 314 306 293 
Business failures (number) 21 18 12 17 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales (adjusted for price changes) 7 163 166 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales 2 188 191 
Index of life insurance sales in the West South Central states 180 7 182 
Index of life insurance sales in the United States 7 160 : 162 


TRADE 
tIndex of total retail sales (adjusted for price changes, 51.0) 2 132* 2 128 
Index of total retail sales 147 - 143 
Durable-goods stores : 7 173 5 164 
Nondurable-goods stores 32 134 : 132 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores 3.2 64.9 Bi 63.9 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 40.4 38.0 2. 40.1 


PRODUCTION 
+Index of industrial electric power consumption (14.6) 209 221 ; 214 
tIndex of crude runs to stills (3.9) : 129* 128 ; 127 
Index of wheat grindings 60 61 
Index of dairy products manufactured 107 111] ~ 101 
Index of cottonseed crushed v 145 133 
Index of southern pine production (unadjusted, 1935- 39=100) 115 115 
tIndex of urban building permits (adjusted for price changes, 9.4) 139* 131* 106* 125 
Index of urban building permits 174° 170* 139* 163 
tIndex of crude petroleum production (8.1) 129 117 119 122 
Index of gasoline consumption 132 164 148 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (3.0) 206 203 199 203 
Index of industrial production in the United States 123° 124* 125° 124 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) $103,626 $87,620 §$ 85,815 $ 92,354 


AGRICULTURE 

Index of prices received by farmers (unadjusted, 1909-14—100) 271 267 270 
Index of prices paid by farmers in the United States (parity index— 

unadjusted, 1910-14—100) = . 282 282 
Parity ratio eee es : 96 
Index of farm cash income e (unadjusted) ‘ : 69 
Index of prites received by farmers—livestock (unadjusted, 1909-14—= 100) : : : 305 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops (unadjusted, 1909-14=100) é 244 


FINANCE’ 
Loans, reporting member banks in the Dallas district (millions) $ 1,902 j j 1,900 
Loans and investments, reporting member banks in the Dallas district 

(millions) $ 3,307 3,326 3,372 3,335 $ 3,178 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks in the Dallas district 

(millions) ; pies $ 2,431 2,455 2,545 2,477 $ 2,481 
Bank debits in 20 cities (millions) : $ 5,967 5,094 5,903 5,655 $ 5,570 
Revenue receipts of the State C omptroller (thousands ) $ 75,593 55,117 $ 53,239 $ 61,316 $ 65,583 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) $319,823 307,707 $207,860 $278,463 $183,278 


LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands ) 2,209.4 2,207.1 2,216.8 2211.1 2,242.0 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) 423.0* 423.5 428.2 424.9 437.8 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) 198.5* 198.1 201.3 199.3 209.6 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) 224.5° 225.4 226.9 225.6 228.2 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49 except where indicated and are 
adjusted for seasonal variation (except annua! indexes). 
Manufacturing employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 19583 benchmarks. 
*Preliminary. 
tThe index of business activity is a weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (t). The weight given each index in computing the 
composite is given in parentheses. 
tIndex computed for February, May, August, and November only. 





